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NOTES 


Mr. R. B. Fintay’s meeting at Govan on Wednesday 
was a splendid success ; and while it must increase his 
reputation as an orator, it cannot but give powerful aid to 
Sir John Pender in his gallant fight. An _ organised 
attempt to break up the meeting had been arranged for ; 
but, thanks to the energy and enthusiasm of Sir John’s 
supporters, it came to nothing. Whena side has recourse 
to such arguments, it is evidently the losing one. Sir 
Archibald Campbell’s well-known popularity in the West, 
and especially amongst the ‘black squad, would in any 
case have ensured for him a respectful hearing. As it 

vas, he succeeded in arousing the utmost enthusiasm of 
his hearers. 


Grapes will be got from thorns sooner than candour 
from Gladstonian orators. The gentry of this class who 
throng Govan just now give ample proof that such is the 
ease. Mr. T. P. O'Connor, the most brilliant shooting 
star among them, asks, ‘in the name of heaven,’ how there 
can be two millions against Home Rule in Ireland, when 
If all those 
opposed to Separation were in Ulster, there would not be 
the boycotting and the murder of which Ireland supplies 
a plentiful crop. Mr. R. Wallace, M.P., who makes the 
announcement that he ‘had spent a large portion of his 


Ulster has only a million and a quarter? 


life in studying minute principles of morality,’ advises the 
electors to pledge themselves one way, and to vote 
another. If the employers of the district form ‘a syndi- 
eate of political bandits’ for counselling their workmen to 
support Sir John Pender, what is to be said of the carpet- 
baggers who tell them they must accept Mr. Wilson? 
Mr. Donald Crawford, M.P., declares that it is either 
ignorance or cant to say that the electors voted according 
to their consciences at last election. It is a curious fact 
that men who have themselves swallowed any principles 
they ever possessed, always suspect others of something 
of the same nature. 


As a rule, gatherings of the advocates of temperance are 
the ‘ perfection of dulness’ to those who cannot see eye 
to eye with the imbibers of water; but the Govan elec- 
tion contest, which has already brought into prominence 
not a few strange things, has also brought about a lively 
temperance meeting. The temperance electors of the 
Govan division met to consider what action they should 
take in the progressing contest, fought with each other like 
Kilkenny cats for an hour and a half, and ultimately stul- 
tified themselves by deciding to support one candidate 
without having heard the views of the other. 


Lorp Lauperpate is the new Representative Peer fot 
Scotland. His election took place in the Banqueting 
Hall at Holyrood with all the usual formality, and a little 
more, for elaborate protests were given in by the Earl of 
Mar on the matter of the right of the Earl of Mar and 
Kellie to vote under that title, and by the Earl of Moray 


on the precedence given to that nobleman before himself. 





The Earl of Galloway outdid even Lord Balfour of Bur- 
leigh in precise attention to points of order, particularly 
with regard to the ultimate fate of the protests. The 
Earl of Glasgow was not in his usual place as Chairman, 
which Mr. Stair Agnew, his Deputy, evidently regretted 
when Lord Galloway amiably plied him with questions 
as to whether the protests would be forwarded to the 
House of Lords or not. His Lordship is evidently bent 
on having this troublesome peerage question thrashed out 
in the Upper House. 


Tue Parnellite swashbucklers profess to be astonished 
at their own moderation, while most people are surprised 
at their violence. It has just occurred to them that ‘ Mr. 
Balfour's plan of crushing the life and spirit out of the 
clergy has hitherto been treated with too much martyr- 
like tenderness.’ The idea of these hired patriots having 
any connection with ‘ martyr-like tenderness,’ especially 
towards anything in which Mr. Balfour is concerned, is a 
joke which beats in its comicality anything within the 
boards of the Irish Jest-Book. 


Tuere is published to-day by Mr. David Douglas an 
interesting and valuable work, to which we hope soon to 
refer at some length. It is entitled Australia and the Empire, 
and its author, Mr. Patchett Martin, amongst other excel- 
lent matter, brings forward an argument against Home 
It is, 
that by depriving Imperial Parliament of its paramount 
character, Mr. Gladstone would at once give the signal to 


Rule for Ireland of which too little has been heard. 


the whole of the Australian colonies to renounce their 
allegiance. ‘Once disintegrate the “ Home” Parliament, 
and you have no central legislative body whose decisions 
would carry any weight outside the limits of its local terri- 
No calamity could be greater than to degrade the 


great historic Parliament of Westminster into the position 


tory. . 


of a mere local assembly.’ Such is the opinion of the best, 
and we believe the majority, of our Australian fellow- 
subjects. 


Ir is impossible to imagine anything meaner than the 
tactics pursued by the Irish M.P.’s, when, as in this period 
of recess, they disport themselves upon their native heath. 
The meetings they convene being proclaimed, because 
they mean mischief, these gentry behave in a fashion 
which, by contrast, raises the harebrained proceedings of 
persons like Mr. Wilfrid Scawen Blunt and Mr. R. B. 
Cunninghame-Graham almost to the level of heroism. 
Under cover of one kind or another, they scuttle to some 
out-of-the-way corner, and attitudinise before a small com- 
In this way they claim to have brought 
the Crimes Act to nought, although their own conduct is 
The Carvick, 


° : 4 
Roscommon, and other meetings have all this miserable 


pany of rebels. 
the best contradiction of such a declaration. 


record, and that alone. 


Tue despicable licence of the Parnellite Press has been 
borne too long, especially in the slander of Irish judges, 
whom the Government is bound to protect from open 
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insult. Of course the magistrates who sentenced Mr. 
Harrington have been singled out for abuse, which is car- 
ried to an extent altogether scandalous. It is alleged 
that one of them, who is nicknamed ‘ Rowdy Roche,’ is 
‘certainly the most degraded instrument of corruption 
and coercion that ever disgraced a Court’ ; and that the 
other, Mr. M‘Dermott,’ is ‘a mere dummy.’ There is too 
much of this, and the sooner it is stopped the better. 


PreciseLy the same remarks apply to the position of 
the Irish Separatist journals and the Parnell Commission. 
The very men who had a Lancashire printer dragged to the 
bar for preparing a bill asking people to hear the side of 
the case told by Norah Fitzmaurice and others, are busily 
making the vilest statements imaginable on matters which 
are still sub judice. Of this there could not be a more 
disgraceful sample than the following extract from the 
current number of United Ireland—‘ Mr. E. Harrington is 
sent to jail to oblige the “ Forger.” The Government are 
only acting on their old principles in trying to give their 
friend and ally a lift.’ This sort of thing is as dangerous as 
a plague. 





Peruaps there is no more condemnatory evidence of the 
Irish National League than that furnished by its own 
official reports. The Doonbeg branch, at its last meeting, 
constituted itself a court for the trial of a hotel-keeper 
who has aided a ‘ grabber’ with some cattle, of a gom- 
been-man who has intimated his intention of buying land 
in the district, and of a bog-bailiff who has performed his 
duty. It is only the other day that the hay of a person 
under the ban of this very organisation was destroyed 
through incendiarism. 


Tue Reverend Stephen Gladstone probably feels that 
he has blundered. However much he may disapprove of 
the objects and methods of the Primrose League, it would 
have been wiser to have let the ‘ Mostyn Habitation’ meet 
in Hawarden School, and not have compelled Mr. Raikes 
to have delivered his address in a foundry. His astute 
and august parent, though appreciating the motive, will 
probably convey in language of more than usual lucidity 
his disapprobation of the act. By the side of this com- 
munication, Mr. Raikes’ delicate badinage will be pleasant 
reading. 


In many places, especially in country districts, both 
here and in England, the public school is the only build- 
ing in which a meeting can possibly be held. It has 
probably been built, and is certainly upheld, at the public 
expense, and—so far as is compatible with the special 
object for which it has been erected—should be available 
for all public uses. Neither the liberal and liberty-loving 
Rector of Hawarden nor the most Tory and intolerant of 
Dukes should have it in his power to play the churl. 
Petty spite very often brings its own punishment ; but 
that is no reason why decent people should, in the mean- 
time, be incommoded. 


Tue old adage which says something about Rome and 
its inhabitants seems to be a favourite with Mr. Gladstone. 
Not that we would for a moment assert that when he is in 
Naples he does all the Neapolitans do. Naples is a very 
naughty place, and Mr. Gladstone is Mr. Gladstone. Still, 
we are sure it must have grieved the Right Hon. gentle- 
man’s many friends in Scotland to learn that he spent last 
Sunday in making an excursion by sea to Pompeii. One 
can hear them say—‘ He is not so young as he once was, 
and should have the sense to spend the Sabbath in a more 
becoming manner.’ Will they? 


Tue home-coming of Mr. Chamberlain is an event of 
municipal rather than of imperial interest ; but it is not 
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without a certain political significance. With a very large 
number of voters, the man for whom they are asked to 
vote is often much more important in their eyes than the 
cause represents, and the recent feasting and speech- 
making prove that the uncrowned ‘king of Brummagem 
has lost none of his power over his subjects. 


We are glad to note that Mr. Chamberlain, in a speech 
on the House of Commons on Wednesday, went in boldly 
for the infliction of penalties on unruly members. A fine, 
not necessarily small, would in most instances meet the 
case, and would benefit the taxpayer. 


Tue Aberdeen Liberals have a meeting once a year to 
which some ‘ distinguished stranger’ is invited to assure 
Aberdeen Liberals that they are the most enlightened and 
advanced politicians in the country. The process was this 
year intrusted to Mr. Robert Wallace, M.P., who did it 
well—so well that the Aberdeen Liberals blushed; for 
Mr. Wallace credited them with a European reputation. 
He took his revenge, however, for he then subjected 
them to an hour's oration on_ political platitudes— 
the greatest good of the greatest number, trust in the 
people, consent of the governed, etc. Note that Mr. 
Wallace thinks the Irish question has been of most use 
because it has forced the Liberal leaders onward to the 
Birmingham programme, and that the continued mission 
of the party is to assail privilege. On the latter question 
Mr. Wallace is an authority. He was for over twenty 
years a member of a privileged caste, and a pluralist to 
boot. 





Some amiable but ill-informed persons have been express- 
ing their surprise that New South Wales is issuing postage 
stamps which do not bear the impress of the Queen’s 
head. There is nothing novel in the fact, as in a number 
of our dependencies other devices than the head of the 
sovereign have been used for many years. In Western 
Australia, the original name of ‘Swan River Settlement’ 
is preserved in the device of a swan upon its postage 
stamps. Early New Brunswick stamps bear a locomotive, 
and various other devices have been put on stamps issued 
by the colonies now forming the Dominion of Canada. 
British Guiana stamps show a ship in full sail, while a 
figure of Britannia has in more than one dependency 
franked the letters of Her Majesty’s subjects. 


Tue United States Senate has passed a resolution de- 
nouncing ‘any connection of any European Government’ 
with the Panama Canal, as injurious to the just rights and 
interests of the United States, and as a menace to their 
welfare. This is really carrying the Monroe Doctrine a 
little too far. To begin with, the Yankees have no more 
to do with Panama than we have, if indeed they have as 
much. And in the second place, if they wish to control 
the canal, they should have set about making it themselves. 
No doubt M. De Lesseps will be willing to trade even at 
the eleventh hour. The game is, however, one at which 
two can -play, as the Yankees are finding out in Samoa, 
where Prince Bismarck is developing a small Monroe 
doctrine of his own. In view of the great preponderance, 
as it is put, of the commercial interests of Germany over 
those of America in that interesting island, hopes are 
expressed that the American Government may listen to 
reason and ‘ facilitate the conclusion of an understanding 
about the contested limits of their respective spheres of 
influence. When translated into plain English the hint is 
a pretty broad one, but the American citizen is thin- 
skinned only when that suits. 


Tuere is a great deal that is admirable in Mr. Haldane’s 
address to the East-Lothian ploughmen, Any sane mea- 
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sure for relieving the pressure on the towns and re- 
peopling the country districts with a hardy peasantry, 
will be a national boon, and the man who can devise it 
will not lose his reward. But it is a rapid descent to the 
position that farm-servants should be placed under the 
Truck Acts, in order that wages may no longer be paid 
even partly in kind. The greatest curse of many country 
districts is the itinerant vendor of sour bread and cheap 
jam ; and any custom that compels people to partake of 
porridge and milk rather than of such unwholesome 
viands should be maintained rather than forbidden. It is 
not a question of truck at all. 


Tue English Local Government Act will soon be on its 
trial. It cannot be said that the experiment promises toe 
well, so far as London is concerned. There is much apathy 
on the part of all concerned, both electors and candidates, 
which has not been dispelled by the admirable public 
spirit of Lord Rosebery in coming forward as an aspiring 
Councillor. Augustus Harris Druriolanus has done the 
same ; his advice will be invaluable in discussing the 
arrangements for the Lord Mayor's show, and other muni- 
cipal pageants. It would be a great pity if, in spite of 
Lord Rosebery and Mr. Harris, the elections for the new 
County Councils are to excite no more interest than the 
elections for Town Councils or School Boards. 


Proressor GerrcKeN has been released on a technical 
point, and the Imperial Tribunal has ordered the Treasury 
to pay the costs of the proceedings. If it be possible to 
conceive the existence of a German Court of Law where 
justice is regarded rather than the will of Prince Bismarck, 
then that eminent person has received a noteworthy snub. 
There is, however, always the chance that the Prince has 
chosen the less of two evils. Ways can be found of 
worrying the unfortunate Professor to death which are 
not liable to that risk of inconvenient revelations which 
a trial involves, 


Prince Bismarck’s ‘Colonial Empire’ is tumbling about 
his ears like an edifice of cards. In Samoa, in a mean 
little war, carried on in a mean little way, the German 
navy has suffered, as the Kélnische Zeitung informs us, the 
greatest loss in officers and men it has ever sustained in 
a trans-oceanic expedition, and has been avenging itself 
by burning native villages. On the East African coasts 
it has been temporarily deprived of even this sole remain- 
ing means of colonising by vessels running aground or 


getting disabled. 


Tury manage those things better in France. The 
General—there is in France, as in Britain, only one 
General—has announced his intention of addressing no 
political meetings in connection with the election of this 
day fortnight. This is theatrical, but it is none the less 
likely to be successful—in Paris. 


Tue fact of M. Clemenceau’s defeat, and the election ot 
M. Meline to the Presidency of the Lower House, is in- 
structive. The Chamber has decided to oppose Boulangism 
in every possible way. Not till the General Election can 
it be proved whether the Chamber has France at its back 
or not, for the coming election in Paris is no possible guide 
as to what may happen a few months hence. 


Prince Ferpinanp of Bulgaria has not been successful 
in keeping out of ecclesiastical hot water. The Bishops 
accuse him of disregarding and intriguing against the in- 
dependence of the Church of Bulgaria. They have, in 
consequence, been ordered to dissolve their Synod, and 
return to their Dioceses. They refuse, and the Prince or 
the Bishops have now entered on the acute stage of their 
quarrel, which begins by a deadlock. In spite of their 
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boasted independence, the Bulgarian Bishops are not above 
taking a wrinkle from the Church of Rome. Non possumus 
seems to be the only observation Prince Ferdinand and his 
ministers can elicit from them. 


‘Tue March of the Mongol’ is the title of a striking 
article contributed to the current number of the Asiatic 
Quarterly Review, by Mr. W. B. Dunlop. The writer shows 
how rapidly China is becoming receptive of the ideas of 
Western civilisation, and to how great an extent she has 
already, within the last few years, adopted them ; and he 
goes on to point out how significant to international politics 
the awakening of a country of China’s vast power and re- 
sources must be. At present, Britain alone has the full confi- 
dence of the Chinese Government, and it is of the utmost 
importance that everything in. our dealings with them 
should be of a kind to confirm and develop this state of 
things. Mr. Dunlop’s recent travels in China, and the 
opportunities he has had of studying its commerce and 
politics, enable him to bring forward much fresh informa- 
tion, and give weight to his opinions. 


Tue Decorative Handiwork Exhibition in Edinburgh 
has closed. With the slowness and caution characteristic 
of our race, the Edinburgh public discovered only two 
days before the end that an opportunity had been given 
them such as none were likely ever to have again ; many, 
indeed, did not make the discovery at all. It was unfor- 
tunate—unfortunate for the public as well as for the pro- 
moters of the Exhibition, the beauty and interest of which 
will to a great extent be the only reward which these 
public-spirited gentlemen are likely to reap. 


Every week chronicles some new fact in proof of the 
improvement of trade. Dunfermline proudly points to 
the increase in her exports of linen and cotton, and the 
Glasgow shopkeepers confess that this is the best New 
Year that they have seen for many a day. 


_Tuere are people who think that mountains look better 
at a distance, but there are others whose only idea of a 
hill is that it is a thing to climb. These latter persons 
exist in Scotland, and are wisely going to imitate the 
inhabitants of Tarascon, and form an Alpine Club. Unlike 
the club which had Tartarin as president, the new Scot- 
tish Alpine Club is to have from the beginning a number 
of members who have scaled the heights of the real Alps. 
A second class is to be composed of those content to con- 
quer the chief hills of Scotland. To have ascended six of 
our mountains exceeding 3500 feet, is what few can boast ; 
indeed, mountain-climbing as an exercise is hardly known 
in our midst. A few—but very few—have mastered the 
‘bad step’ on Scuir-na-guillean—the blue ribbon of Scot- 
tish mountaineering—and the club would require to see 
that no one claimed to have achieved that hill unless he 
had himself put his card inte the bottle which is kept 
there for the purpose, and not sent it forward by the 
guide ! 


Tue proposal to deepen the Forth and Clyde Canal, so 
that it might serve for large vessels, and save the voyage 
round the stormy Cape Wrath, is deserving of careful 
investigation. Mr. Wilson of Hawick, who has venti- 
lated the proposal in The Economist, estimates the cost at 
£1,300,000—a small sum, in view of the advantages that 
would be gained. One argument put forward in support 
of the scheme has reference to naval defence, as it is pro- 
posed that the canal should be so deepened that armed 
cruisers might pass through it. It is interesting to note 
that the proposal comes on the approach of the centenary 
of the Canal, the work having been opened from sea to 
sea in July 1790. 
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Tue Parks Committee seems a curious branch of a City 
Council to take up such a subject as the purchase of a 
copy of the National Covenant. Uninformed members of 
Glasgow Town Council appeared to think £50 a great deal 
to give for such a document ; but on the assurance of Mr. 
William Wilson that the signatures are written in blood, 
the investment was approved with enthusiasm. 


Tuere is no city in the kingdom which, in proportion 
to its size, incurs so serious losses by fire as Glasgow. The 
past year has been an exceptionally disastrous one, in spite 
of the fact that there is no town which has a more efficient 
Fire Brigade. During last year, property and stock to the 
amount of £206,000 was destroyed by fire in Glasgow, and 
during the six years just closed nearly £1,000,000 worth 
of property has been lost in the same way. The one 
remedy for the avoidance of large fires is, not an efficient 
Fire Brigade, but the employment of private watchmen. 


Tue opportunities for railway extension in Scotland are 
now so circumscribed that engineers will be glad to hear 
even of a 6} miles line being proposed. ‘The people 
of Hopeman, though only 2} miles from a station, find 
that too far to encourage fishing, and a direct connection 
with Elgin is proposed to be made. The harbour of Hope- 
man, as enlarged at great cost by Mr. Gordon Duff, the 
proprietor, is claimed to be one of the best on the Moray 
Firth, and with the traffic from some quarries of freestone, 
of great extent and fine quality, and the agricultural riches 
of the Du‘fus district, it is believed a line would prove 
profitable. Advances are being made to the Great North 
of Scotland Company to exploit and work the line. 


One of the curious features in the ‘ settlement ’ of parish 
ministers in Scotland, is the inordinate length of proceed- 
ings. The Patronage Act allows a congregation six months 
within which to elect a minister; and a half-year is fre- 
quently consumed in a ‘preaching match.’ In a recent 
vacancy in Cromdale, in the Presbytery of Abernethy, the 
Presbytery allowed the congregation three months beyond 
the statutory six, and a dissentient minority has, in conse- 
quence, attempted to overturn the election in the Court of 
Session. Lord Wellwood has sensibly decided, however, 
that the additional time allowed was equivalent to a post- 
ponement of the Presbytery’s jus devolutum, and that it 
would be unfair to deprive a congregation of their right of 
election owing to the erroneous rulings of a moderator 
selected by the Presbytery. 


We all know the versatility of ‘Gavin Ogilvy,’ but it 
has been left to the compiler of Hazell’s Annual to discover 
that he is a poet. The article on ‘The Literature of the 
Past Year’ in that valuable, and, on the whole, accurate 
publication, contains the following remarkable sentence 
under the heading ‘ Poetry ’:—* Autp Licut Ipyiis (Hod- 
der and Stoughton) revealed great promise in Mr. J. M. 
Barrie, their singer’! ‘Hazell’ also speaks of William 
Morris’s latest work as ‘A Dream of John Bull,’ instead of 


‘ John Ball.’ 


Our remarks on the brutality of retrospects might be 
repeated regarding the terrible paragraph about ‘the 
oldest and the youngest’ which this season always sends 
round the journals. ‘The list is incomplete, as it is usually 
given. It is obvious that people who wish to know that 
the oldest Privy Councillor is Lord Cottesloe, should also 
be told whether he wears a wig, or if the oldest wigged 
P.C. is not somebody else. Then we should be told who 
is the oldest bald Marquis, and whether the senior Admiral 
of the Fleet wears a wooden leg. 
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Wuart has long been a scandal to the inventive powers 
of our engineers is said at last to have been made curable. 
We refer to the great waste of fuel and the destruction to 
river scenery by the big black ‘feather’ of smoke from 
steamboat funnels. The art of consuming smoke has been 
perfected on shore (though, unhappily, not universally 
adopted), and we are now informed that by the ‘ Hopcraft’ 
furnace ships will be enabled to consume their own smoke. 
Not only does the inventor of this furnace claim to have 
abolished smoke, but to have made it possible to use up 
‘slack’ for fuel. A steamboat company on the Thames 
has the credit of having first introduced this improvement, 
and the experiments on board the ‘ Lotus’ have been so 
successful, that the company has given instructions to have 
six of their boats fitted with the new furnaces. 


A TREMENDOUs speculation is going on in South African 
Gold Mines. At first even the names of the mines 
dealt in were practically unknown, and information regard- 
ing them was non-existent. Regular reports of crushings, 
however, are now coming to hand, and while these, 
although wonderfully good, do not in most cases justify 
present prices, well-informed people are sanguine that 
they are only the forerunners of much better things to 
come. Even as it is, the leading company known as 
‘Robinson’s’ professes to see its way to return the whole 
of its capital to its shareholders monthly in dividends, 
These discoveries of gold in Africa, it is confidently pre- 
dicted, will eclipse anything known or seen in connection 
either with the Australian or Californian fields. 


Tue telephone call-office system, which has just been 
intreduced into the London Stock Exchange, is already a 
pronounced success. At present its use is confined to 
members of the ‘ House,’ but it is now all but certain that 
shortly all members of the Telephone Company's general 
system will be accorded a like privilege. In Scotland the 
Stock Exchanges have been accustomed for years to the 
use of the telephone. The apathy of the United Tele- 
phone Company, and the inertness of the Stock Exchange 
Committee combined, have, however, up till now pre- 
vented the adoption of this facility in London. The first 
call-office in use in the United Kingdom was that estab- 
lished at the instance of Mr. Faithful Begg, in Hope 
Street, Edinburgh. 


ENGLISHMEN are seriously considering the adoption of 
£1 notes. An able statement on the subject has just 
been published, and it is an open secret that the author 
is a leading official in the Bank of England. The reference 
in the report of the Bi-metallic Commission to the question 
of small notes has also been much remarked upon. If Eng- 
lishmen can be induced to discard prejudice in this matter, 
they will shortly wonder how they could possibly for so 
long have been blind to the merits of a Scotsman’s ‘ one- 
pound note.’ 
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THE CONTEST IN GOVAN. 


HERE can be no doubt that the Unionists 
of Govan have now taken thoroughly to heart 
the lesson in tactics taught them by their opponents 
by somewhat painful experience—viz., that one of 
the great keys to success in a bye-election is not to 
rely merely upon local organisation, but to concen- 
trate the resources of the party throughout the country 
upon the scene of actual engagement. At a general 
election this is, of course, impossible. Each constitu- 
ency must, for the most part, take care of itself; but 
at a bye-election forces can be brought up from every 
quarter where no similar engagement is in progress, 
The best speakers of the party must be poured into 
the constituency. This can hardly be overdone. For 
the ten days prior to the polling there is no difficulty 
in getting audiences together, and in every audi- 
ence there must be some voters who are waverers— 
who may be gained over by argument, or carried along 
by enthusiasm, and whom it is by all means desirable 
to keep away from the enemy’s meetings. It is most 
important that the meetings should be addressed by 
men of prominence and of ability, and that there should 
be several speakers at every meeting. There is too 
much excitement to tolerate a very long speech, and 
audiences are carried away far more by short stirring 
addresses. There are two classes of speakers who 
should be represented at every meeting—trained 
speakers, who, though not prominent public person- 
ages, have intimate personal knowledge of Ireland 
and Irish affairs, like Mr. Hill Smith and Mr. Arthur 
Patton ; and, in the second place, men of public pro- 
minence like Sir Archibald Campbell and Lord Charles 
Beresford, whose presence adds éclat to the gathering, 
and whose personal popularity accentuates the enthu- 
siasm evoked by their stirring appeals. 

Reliance must not, of course, be placed on meetings 
alone. ‘Literature’ is also a powerful election agent, 
and we are glad to learn that this is not being over- 
looked in Govan. Leaflets on the Irish question are 
being freely circulated, and the admirable speech 
delivered by the Lord Advocate upon Monday last 
has been printed. Both in the morning and in the 
evening press, too, the Unionist cause is receiving 
strong support. But, after all, the most powerful 
factor in electioneering is the thorough and systematic 
canvass of the electors, and this, too, it appears, is now 
thoroughly on hand, so that by Saturday night every 
elector should have been approached. 

The Unionist cause is certainly receiving powerful 
support from Mr. Wilson, the Gladstonian candidate. 
As a prominent Govan citizen was heard to remark the 
other day, ‘All that Mr. Wilson wants is rope ; only 
give him rope enough, and he is sure to hang himself.’ 
The experience of the past few days seems fully to bear 
out this assertion. Every utterance of the Gladstonian 
candidate plunges him deeper in the mire. Of course 


Mr. Wilson’s views are extreme, but there are 
many men quite as extreme as Mr. Wilson, who 
have, at all events, the merit of bringing to the assist- 
ance of their opinions singular force of character and 
ability. But Mr. Wilson’s ‘ extremities’ have not one 
redeeming feature. His speeches—if we may call them 
such—show him to be an ignorant man, and a stupid 
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man, with no reason for the faith that is in him, with 
no intelligence capable of containing a reason, and with 
an essentially vulgar temperament and disposition. It 
would be sickening if one of our great commercial 
centres were to return such a representative to Parlia- 
ment ; but we rejoice to think that the chances of such 
a disaster are daily diminishing. There is no surer 
sign of this than the increasing irritation of our oppo- 
nents. There is no hallooing now. Abuse has taken 
the place of boasting. They have ceased to talk of a 
majority which will be counted by thousands, and 
taken to denouncing the Sheriff of Lanarkshire, in the 
discharge of his judicial duty, as ‘the Tory instrument 
of a Tory Government,’ for not having fixed the 
election on the very earliest day that the law would 
allow. 

Meanwhile the Unionists are in increasing heart, and 
their meetings show a fast rising enthusiasm. In Sir 
John Pender they have a candidate whose intimate 
commercial relations with so many quarters of the 
Queen’s dominions well qualify him to represent a great 
trade centre, and make him a peculiarly acceptable cham- 
pion of imperial unity. Sir John does well, we think, 
to keep this one great question constantly and solely 
before the constituency, and to subordinate every other 
consideration to it. The faddists have done their best to 
‘draw’ and embarrass him, but they have been signally 
disappointed. He has come to Govan, as he tells them, 
not to take one part or the other in these minor dis- 
putes, not to favour any one interest, or champion any 
particular reform, but to defend the unity of the 
empire, on the maintenance of which all interests depend 
and all reforms will take their value, and whose disrup- 
tion will mean the destruction of our trade and com- 
merce, the degradation of our people, and the ruin of 


the Clyde. 





SIR CHARLES DALRYMPLE’S CERTIFICATE, 


HERE are few quack medicines in favour of which 
some good-natured gentleman or another has 
not been induced to write a testimonial—with all 
the weight that an unstinted use of adjectives, a well- 
known name, and the dating of the document from a 
select club can give. Such a writer’s personal experi- 
ence of the mixture has been so limited, probably, that 
he knows no evil of it ; so,in the largeness of his heart, 
he is rushed into print by the patentee ; and, out of 
sheer thoughtlessness and ignorance of the facts, he often 
works a deal of harm. In our columns this week Sir 
Charles Dalrymple testifies to the benefit he personally 
has derived from the stimulating and sustaining pro- 
perties of the Central Conservative Office. And he 
makes a merit of it that, instead of signing himself 
‘A Clergyman in the South of England,’ ‘ A Sufferer 
for Thirty Years, ‘One whom the Doctors gave up,’ 
or the like, as others do, he boldly appends his own 
name. 

Now, Sir Charles's letter covers much ground— 
far more ground than we can overtake in a single 
article, for he comments on all the articles and letters. 
on this subject which have appeared in this Review 
during the last six weeks. This inability of ours, 
however, causes less concern, for one reason. Any per- 
son who has read these articles and letters is already 
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in possession of a sufficient answer to much of what 
Sir Charles Dalrymple now reiterates with a persistency 
which he must admit is amusingly like that of the 
Irish agitator. Take, for example, the continued 
harping on the apathy of local Associations, as if, we 
repeat, two blacks can ever make a white. Nevertheless 
there are many minor points to which we could have 
wished to refer, had space allowed. It is exceedingly 
droll in Sir Charles, for instance, to claim for ‘9 Castle 
Street’ credit for the marvellous attention of ‘the 
crowded throng’ on the 29th November! It is funnier 
still to note his solemn allusion to what he calls our 
sneer at the ‘Once-a-yearists.. ‘As, he says, ‘the 
Conference meets only once a year, the sneer lacks 
finish. Alas! explanation is the dreariest duty of 
humanity; but it is the duty of the schoolmaster 
always, and sometimes the duty of those who try to 
make jokes. Let us, therefore, tediously state that 
the idea which we clumsily failed to convey to the 
honourable member for Ipswich was, that the appear- 
ance of certain gentlemen at the Annual Meeting of 
the National Union is their only political appearance 
throughout the year. We pass, however, to the 
matters of most importance in the letter. Sir 
Charles Dalrymple’s defence of Mr. MacLeod against 
the charge made in our article of December 22d 
need not detain us longer than to permit of our say- 
ing, that we leave it to the judgment of any candid 
person whether the passage in Mr. MacLeod’s letter 
does not convey, and was not obviously intended to 
convey, the impression we alleged. Sir Charles then 
makes two perfectly unwarranted charges against our- 
selves. So little is he, an English member, alive to the 
true state of matters in Scotland, that he states that 
he ‘ can only attribute the tone of the article, “ The 
Case for Castle Street,” to some personal or local cause” 
(he hopes ‘ of a transient sort’). To impute bad motives 
is not a high-class mode of argument. We are only 
concerned with this insinuation, however, in so far as it 
shows how hopelessly misinformed about Scottish party 
affairs is the mind that can lightly make such an accusa- 
tion. The causes which have led to the dissatisfaction 
expressed in the article referred to, and which inspired 
its tone, are in no sense personal, and they are very far 
from being local—if by that ambiguous phrase (which 
surely ‘lacks finish’) is meant that they are confined to 
one locality. Facts are facts, and will have their effect 
in spite of any refusal to look them in the face. The 
present dissatisfaction is general all over Scotland ; nor 
will it become less so merely because of the loudness 
with which some good-hearted but mistaken people 
keep singing ‘ For he’s a jolly good fellow.” Our motives 
are as pure as those of Sir Charles Dalrymple, and, to 
judge from his letter, we act on them with better know- 
ledge and greater discernment than he. 

There is a second imputation of motive in the 
letter. We should not dwell on this ad hominem style 
of argument, were it not that in this instance the 
honourable member for Ipswich seems to have acted 
very imprudently indeed. He ascribes our action to 
‘jealousy between the Central Conservative Associa- 
tion and the Primrose League. This is at once 
unwarranted and most unwise. We are as indepen- 


dent of the Primrose League as we are of any other 
To point out the fact of its un- 


organisation. 
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doubted energy (which Mr. MacLeod so significantly 
ignored) is a slender basis for such a charge. As we 
approve of energy, and disapprove of a fussy do-nothing- 
ness, it is not unlikely that we may in future have to 
commend the action of the Primrose League, and to find 
fault with that of the Central Conservative Association. 
But it is the cause of Conservatism that we have 
espoused, and not that of any particular organisation. 
It is to be regretted that one who is so popular, and 
whose influence is so considerable, should not have 
scrupled to jeopardise the prospects of the Primrose 
League by associating it with one side in this contro- 
versy. The Scots Observer, we may answer Sir Charles 
Dalrymple’s challenge, so little ‘intends to promote 
discord of this sort, that it seriously thought of re- 
questing that gentleman to leave a certain passage out 
of his letter! But, on the other hand, a plentiful im- 
puting of false motive will not avail one jot or tittle 
to stifle criticism which we believe to be warranted and 
needful. 





THE VANITY OF BISMARCKISM. 


: UEL dommage, said Talleyrand (wiping his 

brow), after a jobation of more than common 
energy from his master—‘ Quel dommage qu’un si grand 
homme soit si mal ¢levé!” What is pitifully true of a 
great man is true—and pity—of a great man’s son. 
Thus, it is possible, if not probable, that Count Herbert 
Bismarck has some touches of his father’s genius ; while 
it is certain that he has enough—and more than enough 
—of his father’s violent and boorish unscrupulousness, 
and that, as the Morier Incident has demonstrated, he 
will ‘misbehave himself into greatness, if he can be 
great no other way. 

It would appear that insulting an ambassador is hence- 
forth a legitimate electioneering practice. It is not so 
long ago that President Cleveland called in a loud voice 
upon the whole civilised world to come and behold him 
in the act of clutching at the Irish Vote over the 
trampled body of Lord Sackville; and here, as if to 
prove that example is sometimes worse than precept, is 
Count Bismarck whitewashing the Bismarckian tradi- 
tion, and defending the Bismarckian policy, by sanc- 
tioning, and refusing to excuse, witless and disreputable 
calumny upon Sir Robert Morier. It is true that 
Lord Sackville was accredited to Washington, while 
Sir Robert is not accredited to Berlin; and it is true 
that our ambassador to the United States allowed 
himself to be more nearly guilty of indiscretion than 
a full-grown diplomatist should do, while our re- 
presentative at St. Petersburg was singled out for 
libelling on no provocation at all. But in both 
cases the object was the same—was in fact, to dis- 
credit a certain party in the person of one of its 
representatives; and in both cases the result has 
been more or less disastrous to the other side. Mr. 
Cleveland has lost not only his place at the White 
House, but all his reputation for candour, and not a 
little of his character for political ability, as well; 
while Count Bismarck, after placing himself completely 
in the wrong, alike as a gentleman (which, perhaps, he 
does not mind) and a politician (which he does), and 
demonstrating that his friends will stick at nothing to 
achieve their end, whatever it may happen to be, has 
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seen the whole thing blown into air, and has no choice 
but to confess himself a blunderer (which is, being in- 
terpreted, something much worse than a criminal) of 
the first magnitude. 

Of course the mark of Major Von Deine’s was, not 
Sir Robert Morier, but the late Emperor Frederick, 
his widow the Dowager Empress, and, speaking 
generally, the whole English—or anti-Bismarck party. 
It is notorious that, for one reason or another, the 
Chancellor is human enough to honour this party with 
a wrathful and deadly hatred; and the Chancellor, 
as the Muse of History has been busy in recording, is 
not one to forget an injury, nor one to forego an 
opportunity of reprisals. In the old days ‘reprisals, 
as he showed, was only another way of spelling ‘ success.” 
Now, it would seem, he has lost the trick of it. He 
has waxed gross with victory, and he cannot forego 
the luxury of losing his temper. The Geffcken 
affair and the Morier Incident should give him 
pause. In both (for we must still associate him with 
his son, and take it for granted that the inspiration 
and control of the campaign are his) the very brutality 
of his methods has served to heighten the effect of 
disaster produced by the event ; in both, it is obvious, 
the loss of prestance which he has sustained must be 
considerable. It is true that nine times in ten a faction 
is only an aggregation of enthusiastic stupidities. But 
‘la bétise meme n'est pas toujours béte,’ and the enthu- 
siasm that will stand the test of repeated failure is not 
that of the multitude. Prince Bismarck might do a 
great deal worse than reconsider his later practice. 





PATRIOTISM, PURSES, AND THE VOLUNTEERS. 
I. 


[8 no period since the time when the German successes 

in the war of 1870 startled the public, has there been 
so much talk, and let us hope also so much thought, 
devoted to our national position from the point of view 
of attack and defence, as during the past year. The 
results of this general agitation (for, if not amounting to 
panic, the almost universal feeling has been one of great 
nervousness) are still mostly locked up in the bosoms of 
the members of the Cabinet. But it is to be observed 
that they have promised, not hysterically, but after due 
consideration, to increase our power of resistance, both by 
the strengthening of the navy, and by the fortification and 
other systems of defence of our larger commercial sea- 
coast towns. So far well; if they carry out what are 
believed to be their intentions with anything like thorough- 
ness, the businesses of our sea-coast towns ought to be 
worth a good many more years’ purchase than they are 
at present, 

It is an unfortunate fact in our method of ruling our- 
selves that scarcely any government, which has received im- 
portant mandates from the country, can afford to commit 
itself to any increased expenditure, which may by any 
ingenious twisting be called bellicose. The impulse must 
come from below. It is of no use grumbling over this. 
It requires the memory of a recent and great disaster, 
or the constant pressure of an evidently impending danger, 
to enable a democratic government to take an expensive 
initiative in matters naval and military. Recent and great 
disasters, fortunately we have not; impending dangers 
we have, but they are not very evident to the public eye. 
And one immediate result of the impulse coming from below 
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is that, instead of being directed to such a general strength- 
ening of our armaments as may be required, in accordance 
with an intelligent scheme worked out by capable experts, 
it is directed to only one special weakness, which cireum- 
stances may have brought vividly before the imagination of 
the masses. Just now the sham bombardment of the coast 
towns at the recent naval maneeuvres fills our narrow 
range of vision. And so we are all clamouring for more 
vessels for coast defence, for torpedo boats, and for sub- 
marine mine-fields properly protected by batteries on 
shore. We have a hope that in the course of a few 
years these, or some of them, may be provided. But, 
unfortunately, we have also a notion, pretty generally 
widespread, that when they are provided we shall be safe 
from invasion. 

Nothing can be more erroneous. It is possible to argue 
(some people do) that the invasion of our island is im- 
practicable. But it is impossible to argue that if the 
invasion is practicable now, it ceases to be so because we 
have coast-defence vessels outside our big ports, with 
mine-fields, shore batteries, and the rest. It becomes 
rather more difficult, it is true. But if an enemy’s army 
does land, it will not be over a mine-field, or under the 
guns of its protecting batteries. Let us not, then, while 
we do some of the necessary things, go to sleep in a 
false security, leaving some of the other equally necessary 
things undone; and one of these equally necessary things 
is undoubtedly the placing of the army of defence in a 
perfectly efficient condition. 

Now, in my opinion, there are few matters which 
require more careful consideration, and subsequent equally 
careful handling, than the present condition and future 
welfare of the Volunteer force. It is a force most difficult 
to deal with, even with the pen ; still more difficult must 
it be to administer. And yet there is nothing to be gained 
by shirking facts. At the present moment, side by side 
with the undoubted improvement in its efficiency, the 
Voluntcer force is unfortunately showing one serious sign 
of decay :—the dearth of suitable officers, and the growing 
difficulty in obtaining them. 

There has been much correspondence on this subject in 
the daily papers during this year ; and many officers, and 
ex-officers, and would-be officers, have put forward many 
theories to account for the phenomenon. Some said it 
was due to silver lace being substituted for gold lace on 
the uniform ; some that it was because a leather cross-belt 
was substituted for a sash ; some that it was because regi- 
ments quartered in the different districts, including Her 
Majesty's Guards, did not make the officers of the neigh- 
bouring Volunteer corps honorary members of their mess ; 
some that it was because Volunteer officers were not 
eligible to be members of the Service clubs (and one 
gentleman, who referred to this, suggested that the 
Commander-in-chief should interfere so as to force their 
admission) ; some that the regulations as to presentations 
at Court were different, in the case of Volunteers, to other 
branches of Her Majesty’s Service ; and finally, many 
pointed out the difficulties that arise from expense. 

Now, I have no wish to cast any ridicule on the writers 
of these letters, or the authors of these suggestions. With 
the exception of the last, they are indeed funny enough. 
But if carefully considered as a whole, they are most 
pathetic and serious—pathetic, because they show a morbid 
hankering on the part of their authors after social sur- 
roundings of a nature different from their own ; serious, 
because they show a feeling of discontent, which, if it 
grows, will denude the force of commissioned officers alto- 
gether. The important question rather is, What remedy 
can be found for this state of things? How has this dis- 
content arisen? Can we trace its source or its growth? 
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Is it capable of being dealt with by legislation, or must we 
trust to some other influence to effect a cure ? 

Putting aside the financial aspect of the question for the 
moment, it is obvious that legislation can really do very 
little. It would, no doubt, be a very great boon to many 
Volunteer officers to escape the necessity of being sum- 
moned to serve on juries ; and such a measure would pro- 
bably have an appreciable effect. But the gold-lace 
business is trumpery, and there are insurmountable 
obstacles to the proposals for altering the regulations as 
to presentations. The discontent arises evidently from a 
feeling on the part of officers that their services are not 
recognised. They know that they sacrifice time, money, 
pleasures, and sometimes other duties, to carry out their 
work efficiently. They have to fight an up-hill fight. 
They are aware that in many cases they know much 
more of military science, of drill and of musketry, than 
the average militia officer. They know that they com- 
mand men of soldier-like capabilities, naturally of a 
much higher order than the rank and file of the regular 
army or militia. They know that it would require but 
a short space of continuous and regular training to make 
them as handy and as steady as any troops that have 
not actually seen service. But they have a certain rank- 
ling feeling that there is a slight tinge of ridicule in the 
tone in which they are spoken of in certain quarters ; and 
that there is a general failure to give to them the honour- 
able recognition to which they think they are entitled. 
If a remedy for this state of things could be found, it is 
clear that no effort should be spared in employing it ; and 
I hope that a few suggestions that have occurred to me 
may be of value in bringing about a better state of things. 

Eustace Batrour. 





TEACHERS IN COUNCIL. 


HE schoolmasters got through a considerable and 
varied programme of work at their Stirling Con- 
ference last week. Besides the usual discussions on pro- 
fessional questions, they had under consideration the 
maintenance and organisation of secondary education in 
Scotland, and the important subject of defective hearing 
in school children. The peripatetic character of these 
annual Conferences has its advantages. It quickens the 
interest in educational questions in provincial centres, and 
it gives local lights a chance of displaying themselves in a 
way that would not be possible if the discussions were 
confined to the larger cities. The plan involves, how- 
ever, the disadvantage that it is apt to give a provincial 
tone to the proceedings, and that it throws the bulk of 
the speaking into the hands, or rather into the mouths, 
of a small number of men who make themselves unduly 
prominent. The Stirling Conference did not escape alto- 
gether from these drawbacks; but, on the whole, the 
schoolmasters made a very creditable appearance. The 
complaint is sometimes made that on these occa- 
sions the schoolmasters give too much _ prominence 
to the ventilation of their own grievances. There 
is, perhaps, ground for the complaint ; but, after all, 
it is simply a case of human nature asserting itself. 
‘Out of the fulness of the heart the mouth speaketh’ ; 
and there can be no doubt as to what the hearts of school- 
masters are full of. It would be as reasonable to object 
to the Trades Council for giving prominence at their 
Congresses to questions in dispute between labour and 
capital. What to outsiders are merely speculative ques- 
tions are to them questions of life or death, or, at least, 
of bread and butter. Perhaps that is not the highest 
view that can be taken of the great problems that are 
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involved in the education of the people ; and it is worth 
noting that, in connection with one of the discussions, 
Dr. Maclaren, of Larbert, besought his brethren to avoid 
the mistake of viewing such matters from the professional 
point of view merely. It was certainly disappointing to 
find that the paper which seemed to excite least interest 
at the Conference was that on the important practical 
question of defective hearing in school children, brought 
under its notice by Dr. Barr, of Glasgow. His paper 
revealed some startling facts, resulting from a careful 
examination of several hundreds of children in the Glas- 
gow Board schools. The fact that he found 28 per cent. 
of the children examined to be labouring under defective 
hearing, in different degrees of acuteness, ought to receive 
the immediate attention of the School Board ; and the 
remedies and precautions which Dr. Barr suggested should 
be carefully considered, and introduced without delay. 
The discussions which were liveliest, and which excited 
the most interest, circled around the vexed question of 
payment on individual passes. Professor Laurie was per- 
haps rather premature in assuming that thrashing that 
question was like flogging a dead horse. The simile was 
not quite appropriate ; for when one is so foolish as to 
undertake that labour, his object is supposed to be to 
whip the animal into activity, which is the very reverse of 
what the schoolmasters desire. The principle, or system, 
of capitation on passes has already been modified in the 
Scottish Code, class-examination having been substituted 
for individual examination in the First and Second Stan- 
dards. It will probably be still further modified. The 
persistent attacks of teachers on the principle, both in 
England and in Scotland, have certainly had the effect of 
creating a strong feeling against it. The difficulty is to 
determine what should take its place. Payment on re- 
sults there must be in some form ; on that point all are 
agreed. The question is whether the grant should be 
awarded according to the general impression produced on 
the Inspector’s mind, as it is now in Standards 1. and un. ; 
or according to individual passes, as it now is in the other 
Standards. The only choice lies between these two 
methods. Now, it appeared from the speeches at the 
Stirling Conference that the schoolmasters object as much 
to being dependent on an Inspector's general impressions 
as they do to the method of individual passes. ‘To which 
method, then, will they adhere ? The schoolmasters ought 
to make up their minds on this point before they appeal to 
the public for sympathy, or to the Department for relief. 





MACBETH AT THE LYCEUM. 


SHAKESPEAREAN production at the Lyceum is an 
event of national importance, if only on account of 
the prominent place it is sure to hold, for many months at 
a stretch, in the field of public vision. The Lyceum 
Theatre seats 1850 persons, and if we estimate the run of 
Macbeth at 300 performances (a very moderate forecast) we 
find that considerably over half-a-million of people will 
probably witness the production at the Lyceum alone, to 
say nothing of the provinces and America. Anything in 
the world—were it only a ‘shilling shocker’—for which 
such notoriety could be predicted, would for that very 
reason become a matter of moment. It is not an isolated 
fact, but a far-reaching influence. 

Comparing it, then, with other theatrical events of 
similar magnitude—which means, practically, with the 
other great revivals of Mr. Irving’s management—I 
think it is quite the most interesting, and, on the 
whole, the most satisfactory of all. In comparison with 
Faust, to take the most recent example, it shows 
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like a masterpiece beside a daub. In the first place, 
the words spoken are the words of Shakespeare, not 
Goethe Cockneyfied. In the second place, Mr. Irving’s 
Macbeth, though unequal in execution, is not, like his 
Mephistopheles, false and trivial in conception from first 
to last. In the third place, the mounting of the play, 
while in no way less splendid than that of Faust, is in- 
formed throughout by a keener and happier intelligence. 
Lastly, Miss Terry’s Lady Macbeth is an altogether more 
interesting performance than her Margaret. It calls for 
more criticism, perhaps; but that is because it opens 
wider issues. Take it all in all, then, the theatrical 
event which is likely to keep the English-speaking art- 
world agog for so many months to come, is one with 
which the adult human intelligence may fairly concern 
itself. It is meat for men, not flummery for children. 
That is so much to be thankful for. 

Never before have Mr. Irving and Miss Ellen Terry 
played so excellently into each other’s hands as in Mac- 
beth. We understand the elective affinity which brought 
them together; we understand that, once brought to- 
gether, such a pair should instinctively rebel against any 
subordinate place in the social system. They are of a 
finer breed than their surroundings. They are like emi- 
grants from another land, or rather from another century, 
among a race of barbarians. There is no warrant for 
this distinction in Shakespeare. He, I think, conceived 
them as differing from their contemporaries only in that 
superabundance of physical and mental energy which 
found its outlet in crime. Macbeth was a mighty man of 
valour in the field, his wife a woman of ‘ undaunted mettle, 
and probably of heroic mould—all paradoxes to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Mr. Irving and Miss Terry, on the 
other hand, are marked off from their surroundings by 
refinement rather than by vigour. They are like a pair of 
sixteenth-century Italians, transported by a miracle into 
eleventh-century Scotland. We are surprised to see them 
there at all, but not surprised that, being there, they 
should hunger for ‘ solely sovereign sway and masterdom.’ 
This physical modernising or subtilising of the characters 
involves a proportionate lowering of the rhetorical key. 
We miss in Macbeth the large rhythmic movement of 
his loftier utterances ; in Lady Macbeth, the fierce inten- 
sity of her volition. That her volition was intense, 
there can surely be no doubt. She may or may 
not be the fount and origin of ill; she may have been 
ambitious and domineering by nature, or, as Mr. Comyns- 
Carr would have us believe, she may simply have seized 
upon her husband’s idea and cherished it in her devoted 
soul until it became an over-mastering monomania ; but, 
whichever of these theories we adopt, the fact remains 
clear and incontestable that, from her first appearance up 
to the completion of the murder, her will is intent upon 
the deed, and is the determining factor in the course 
of events. Miss Terry’s playing lacks the irresistible im- 
petus which we feel in every word of Shakespeare’s text. 
She is nervously eager rather than immovably resolute ; 
she lures rather than goads her husband to his fate. I 
cannot believe that, after the paradox of a wheedling Lady 
Macbeth has lost its gloss of novelty, this reading will 
be accepted as a true interpretation of the text; but 
as a paradox it is exceedingly attractive. No more 
beautiful and memorable figure than Miss Terry’s Lady 
Macbeth has been seen on the stage in my time, and in 
point both of physical and intellectual fascination her 
performance is vastly to be preferred to any formally 
correct but otherwise commonplace rendering of the part. 
In the sleep-walking scene she has greatly improved since 
the first night. She now touches the chord of pathos, if 
not ofawe. Mr. Irving’s Macbeth, again, may be summed 
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up in two phrases,—excellent in conversational and con- 
templative passages ; deficient in physical and vocal force, 
and in tragic elevation. Mr. Irving does not rant, yet we 
receive from his playing in passages of high emotion a 
sense of physical strain which is almost as distressing as 
rant. I should add that in the pathetic speeches of the 
last act he has now acquired a smoothness and finish of 
diction which we missed on the first night. Mr. Alex- 
ander’s Macduff is a sound and manly performance. His 
great scene has a good deal of the true ring in it. 

The mounting must be briefly dismissed. It is pic- 
turesque, elaborate, and, in many respects, ingenious. 
The artistic quality of the scene-painting is altogether 
excellent, and the Scottish local colour is most successfully 
preserved. Two or three errors of judgment, as it seems 
to me, have been committed. There is no ingenuity in 
the arrangement of the banquet-scene with respect to 
the apparition of Banquo. The absurd lowering of the 
attendants’ torches, universally condemned on the first 
night, is now abandoned ; but the front of the stage is 
still shrouded in darkness, save where a ray of miraculous 
lime-light sheds a halo round Mr. Irving’s head. I am 
far from demanding strict logic in a ghost scene; but 
this arrangement is worse than illogical—it is ineffective. 
Again, the scene of the singing witches is elaborately 
and expensively meaningless ; and, yet again, it is surely 
an error to place Macbeth’s last combat and death in the 
open country with no corner of Dunsinane Castle visible 
anywhere. These are the only notable flaws in what is 
otherwise a careful, beautiful, and (within the limits of 
accepted methods) a thoroughly intelligent setting of a 
difficult play. The costumes are even more successful 
than the scenery. Their archeological correctness I am 
very willing to take on trust ; their artistic beauty and 
fitness are beyond question. Wituiam ArcHER. 





‘OCIOR EURO’ 


“SUCH has been the motto of the Skaters’ Club since 
1642, and so, doubtless, they would not fail to prove 
themselves, did ‘ John the king of good companie,’ as their 
laureate styles him, choose to give them occasion. But 
John Frost, like Baal of old, is surely asleep, or gone on 
a journey—any way he is deaf to invocation, and absent 
from window-pane and loch alike. It was not so in the 
days of our youth. There was no mistaking Christmastide 
for Whitsunday then. All the rites of the season were 
duly observed, Christmas cards were Christmas cards, and 
bore no meaningless devices, but the orthodox robins and 
hollyberries of the season—calculated to diffuse cheery 
goodwill among men, as no orchids, handpainted on 
ivorine, succeed in doing now-a-days. 

Then, the ice was bearing before the end of the year ; 
and, whetted by the enforced abstinence of school hours, we 
spent every holiday moment on the frozen pond or loch. 
How the skates clanked over our shoulders as we ploughed 
along the snowy roads, to and fro! How cold it was—how 
stiff and blue our fingers were as we strove, gimlet in 
hand, to clear the holes in our boot-heels, and then round 
with the screws, in with the straps, draw them tight 
(no easy matter), and away! 

How good it was to fly along, and attempt figures, and 
tumble and laugh, and get up, and off again: then there 
were pretty cousins to assist—girls with winter roses in 
their cheeks, and bright eyes, bewitching in their furs, and 
charmingly dependent on our ready aid. How thrilling 
was the sudden clasp on one’s arm, although one knew it 
was involuntary—how fervently one returned the firm 
pressure of the clinging muff-hidden fingers, unrebuked. 
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The bracing cold, the fading light, the glow of exercise, 
the rapturous companionship, sent the foolish blood ting- 
ling from heart to finger-tips ; and the walk home, long and 
cold and weary as it well might be, was delightsome. We 
heeded not the cutting blasts to be faced in the Windy 
Goul—did they not blow the long tangled locks of the 
adored maiden across the very lips of Love as he plodded 
alongside? The east was a blessed breeze then. Hard 
frozen slush is not what mature feet tread complacently 
now ; but then it was the path of glory, for it necessitated 
walking arm-in-arm—an interdependent progress—and 
who would not sooner carry two pairs of skates than one 
in such circumstances? Other customs pertained to those 
orthodox Christmases, falling now into desuetude. After 
days on the loch came nights of fun and substantial feast- 
ing. One ate, and loved to eat, great whangs of black 
bun, hunks of currant loaf, innumerable mince pies. 
There was no penalty attached. But now we nibble for 
form’s sake, and tremble for the consequences. In those 
golden years we laboured hard and long twining wreaths 
of evergreens, sticking holly in every available place, gar- 
landing impartially Dante, Venus, Shakespeare, or the less 
famous busts of our more immediate ancestry, with festive 
crowns ; nor did we forget from chandelier and archway 
to hang the sacred mistletoe. How earnest we were in 
due observance of all the rites of the season then! How 
faint-hearted now! Is this, perchance, why John Frost 
forgets to visit us, and leaves our Christmas a humdrum 
affair? Do the young folks of to-day not propitiate him 
as we were wont to do? Is their blood cold? Let us 
invoke, and not in vain, ‘One who wakes while Phabus 
sleeps, and serve him zealously when he comes. 


* Coats we ’ll cast upon Arthur’s Seat, 
John we ’ll follow with fiying feet, 
Sol may set on the Pentland Hill, 
John we'll follow by moonlight still.’ 





THE LOGAN FISH POND. 
I. 


OF the many thousands of travellers who flock across 

the Scottish Border every holiday season, a very 
small proportion turn aside at Dumfries to penetrate the 
wild range of heath-clad hills which shuts off the ancient 
province of Galloway from the kingdom of Scotland, of 
which it was at one time politically independent ; and of 
those who do so, the majority are on their way to Ireland 
by the short sea-passage from Stranraer to Larne, and 
tarry not to examine the resources of the district. 

Galloway comprises the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright (let 
the tourist beware of offending the sense of a Gallovidian 
by speaking of Kirkeudbrightshire) and the shire of Wig- 
town. The former is a truly beautiful alternation of 
rugged hill and fertile field, embracing innumerable lakes 
and frequent streams, besides being bordered by a sea- 
coast of singular variety and attractiveness. In its northern 
segment, where the Stewartry marches with Ayrshire and 
Dumfriesshire, the southern uplands attain the majesty 
and solitude of a true mountain range. But it must be 
confessed that Wigtownshire, viewed from the shoulder of 
Cairnsmore, where the railway from Dumfries to Stranraer 
debouches from the savage recesses of the Glenkens, offers 
little to arrest the eye in search of the picturesque. 

A long, low, treeless tract, with its little eminences and 
sow-backed ‘drums’ severely planed into tame outlines by 
the vast ice-field, which Professor Geikie would have us 
believe ground heavily down in tardy progress towards the 
sea from the uplands; eaten into by the wide bays of 
Wigtown, Luce, and Loch Ryan, and swept by pitiless gales 
from south to north-west—Wigtownshire seems to stand in 
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no imminent danger of having its solitudes invaded by 
tourists from Manchester, or by holiday-folk on Glas- 
gow Fast Days. Yet, not to mention that it is one of the 
best game counties in Scotland, for more serious people— 
for the naturalist, the botanist, the geologist, above all the 
archeologist, many an unsuspected treasure lies enfolded 
in the windings of its sinuous coast, or along the banks of 
its moorland burns. 

Among such may be numbered the Logan Fish Pond 
—the ‘famous fish pond’ had nearly slipped from the pen, 
but perhaps it has not yet earned that distinction—for 
although Yarrel describes it in his British Fishes (vol. ii. 
p. 147) as a notable place, comparatively few people have 
ever visited it, and its very existence is not so widely 
known as its utility and interest seem to deserve. 

Logan itself is the residence of the head of an ancient 
Galloway family. From the earliest time of which there 
is any record, there has been a MacDouall of Logan, and 
not only so, but, which is of more importance in these days 
of too frequent absenteeism, a MacDouall at Logan. We 
are carried back by tradition in the history of this family 
beyond written record. They are said to derive their 
descent from the ancient Pictish kings or princes of Gal- 
loway, and, tending to confirm this tradition, there exists 
in the charter-room at Logan one of the most ancient 
manuscripts in Scotland, namely, a charter by Uchtred, 
son of Fergus, Lord of Galloway, conveying certain lands 
Ecclesie Sancte Crucis de Ednesburch, that is, to the church 
of Holyrood in Edinburgh. The charter, beautifully 
written upon a slip of parchment, is without date ; but, 
as Uchtred was attacked by his brother Gilbert, who 
took him prisoner, cut out his tongue, tore out his eyes, 
and having perpetrated, more Pictorum, other atrocious 
mutilations upon him, finally put him to death on 22d 
September 1174, the document must be previous to that 
date. It is also plain that it is subsequent to the death 
of King Malcolm the Maiden in 1165, for the object of 
the grant was the salvation of the souls of King David 
and King Malcolm. Fergus, the father of Uchtred, 
married Elizabeth, natural daughter of Henry 1. of Eng- 
land. 

But all this is far from the direct road to the fish pond. 

Logan presents one disadvantage to travellers with 
limited time; it is a long way from a railway station. 
The alternative lies between driving seventeen miles from 
Glenluce, or a distance little less from Stranraer. Choos- 
ing the former route, we cross the Water of Luce, on one 
bank of which stands a ruined Cistercian Abbey, dating 
from the twelfth century, with a beautiful little chapter- 
house still in fairly good repair, and from the other frowns 
the massive tower of Park, erected by the quondam Com- 
mendator of the Abbey, Sir Thomas Hay. The salmon- 
fishings of the Luce are secured to his descendant, Admiral 
Sir John Dalrymple Hay, by a charter containing the 
quaint provision that the right of fishing is limited sea- 
ward by the distance that a horseman, riding into the 
waves, can cast a javelin. 

Leaving the Water of Luce the road runs for miles 
through a vast expanse of sandhills which form the 
northern barrier of the Bay of Luce, which Gallovidians 
claim to be the biggest bay in the United Kingdom. 
The sandhills are well known to the archeologist, for from 
them have been drawn some of the choicest specimens 


which enrich the prehistoric collection of the Museum of 


Scottish Antiquaries. The raised sea-beaches, formed at 
a period when a great part of the present area of Wigtown- 
shire was submerged, contain rolled nodules of flint, and 
these seem to have been industriously worked by people 
to whom the use of metal was unknown, and made into 
knives, scrapers, delicately chipped arrowheads, and other 
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implements, which are now recovered as the shifting sand 
is blown off them by the winter storms. 

The last ten miles of the drive lie through a rich dairy 
district, producing cheddar cheese rivalling in price and 
quality the produce of the best Somersetshire farms. 
Logan House is a fine modern mansion in the castel- 
lated style of the seventeenth century, built entirely 
of red freestone from quarries in Dumfriesshire. Over 
the central tower flaps proudly the blue banner, charged 
with the argent lion, which is at once the armorial coat of 
the MacDoualls and that of the ancient Principality of 
Galloway, duly conferred upon the former in chivalrous 
times in recognition of their descent from Fergus. 

A gravelled path, thickly bordered with immense 
fuchsias, escallonias, rhododendrons, hydrangeas, and 
other exoties revelling in a mild climate, descends to the 
fish-pond, which lies among the rocks at the foot of a 
‘heugh,’ or grassy cliff, on the westward shore. A neat 
little lodge stands outside an ivy-mantled wall enclosing a 
circular space, just where the short, emerald grass of the 
‘heugh’ laps over the sharply tilted Silurian rocks. A 
maiden who inhabits the lodge, and rejoices in the becom- 
ing name of Grace Galloway, admits the visitor to the 
walled enclosure, and he beholds a scene at once remark- 
able and strikingly beautiful. Surrounded on all sides by 
precipitous cliff, crested by the enclosing wall, which, as 
well as the cliff, is thickly festooned with ivy, lies a circular 
basin of clear green water, so deep that the eye cannot 
penetrate to the bottom. The basin is 30 feet deep and 
53 feet in diameter, and appears to be partly natural and 
partly hewn out of the rock. An inscribed tablet conveys 
the laconic information ‘ A. M‘D., 1800,’ which signifies 
that the pond was formed by Colonel Andrew MacDouall 
in that year. A fissure in the rock, like the narrow en- 
trance to a cave, admits freely the sea water at half-tide, 
but a strong grating prohibits the exit of the inhabitants 
of the pond. 





DRESSMAKING AT BURLINGTON HOUSE. 


THE private view of the Winter Exhibition at Burlington 
House—which took place last Saturday—was con- 
siderably below its usual level of interest. Under the 
enforced exigencies of winter life in London, feminine 
dress becomes almost wholly a matter of cloaks and out- 
door garments; and the gathering is chiefly valuable, 
from the point of view of dress and its appurtenances, 
as affording an opportunity of exhibiting the winter cos- 
tumes in which the genius of the dressmakers of Paris and 
London is revealed. Every season has its own particular 
opportunities of distinction in dress, but at no time of year 
are these greater than in the winter. The richness of the 
materials, their opaqueness of surface, and their brilliancy 
of colouring, unite to intensify the transparent skin, the 
softness of feature, and the graceful form of a really 
beautiful woman. Thé spacious rooms at Burlington 
House are admirably adapted to show off well-made 
dresses, and it is therefore all the greater pity when only 
afew people are to be found who think it worth their 
while to please the eye of the public by donning ornamen- 
tal costumes. For the true morality is that it is every 
woman’s duty, as well as her privilege, if she have any 
good looks at all, to set them off to the best possible 
advantage ; and she who is deliberately careless of her 
personal appearance should be looked upon as criminal 
towards society and sex. 
Last Saturday there was scarce a really well-dressed 
woman in the room. One lady, garbed in the most 
brilliant shade of scarlet, only to be equalled by a newly 
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painted pillar-box or a soldier's tunic, was one of the 
best, for her dress, in spite of the crudity of its colour, 


was decidedly well made. The red was somewhat toned 
down by the introduction of a good deal of black moiré, 
and the whole thing had the simplicity of style which is 
just now characteristic of Paris taste. Another signed 
‘ Rouff’ all over was worth talking about. The under- 
skirt, of thick soft satin of the shade called Dahlia- 
de-Chine, a sort of rosy-amethyst, was perfectly plain 
except for a tiny kilting round the edge, above which 
was a broad and very rich passementerie of black silk cord, 
edged with a row of balls. The rest was of soft black 
silk, with a tiny satin stripe. At one side it was folded 
across the figure, showing an under-vest of the Dahilia- 
de-Chine covered with the passementerie; at the other 
the redingole hung straight from neck to feet, edged 
along its whole length with a line of the silk balls. 
From under the redingote (which fell straight and plain 
all round in the very strictest simplicity) came a wide 
folded sash of black satin, forming a single bow with 
two long ends falling to the bottom of the skirt. The 
sleeves (it may be remarked en passant that more and more 
attention is being paid to sleeves every day across the 
water, and that it is quite possible that we may soon find 
ourselves wearing the gigot sleeves of our grandmothers,) 
were very original. The upper parts in black silk—very 
full, and very much puffed on the shoulders—did not 
reach the elbow, and from under them came close-fitting 
sleeves of amethyst satin covered with the black passe- 
menterie, the edging of balls falling on the wrists. With 
this costume was worn a very large soft black felt 
hat, the wide brim of the front narrowing away to 
almost nothing at the back, where it was caught to the 
low flat crown. The trimming consisted of two very thick 
ostrich plumes placed on the brim, while a large bow of 
black satin and moiré ribbon rose high against the middle 
of the crown in front. Another French dress was of bottle- 
green cloth, cut with a simplicity which a perfect figure 
can excuse. The under-skirt, which was hardly visible, 
showed a band of green plush edged with a broad flounce 
of skunk fur ; and over this was a cloth princess dress, 
reaching nearly to the bottom of the under-skirt, and 
edged with a narrower band of skunk, and so caught 
up at either side at the back as to permit a glimpse of 
the under-skirt. A band of the fur crossed the figure dia- 
gonally from the left shoulder to a little below the waist, 
on the right hip, and hid all sign of fastening ; and the 
collar and cuffs were of plush. It fitted like a skin, 


‘and its undeviating simplicity of cut, and the absence 


of all trimmings and furbelows, made it decidedly diffi- 
cult wear. 

But if a woman is sufficiently sure of her anatomy, 
there is certainly nothing so beautiful nor so becoming 
as this exaggeration of simplicity which the great Parisian 
dressmakers are bringing in. It may be said, indeed, 
that ‘Simplicity and Sashes’ are to be this year’s watch- 
words for the artist in attire. The Empire style is 
much worn in Paris, but only in the evening, and 
wisely so; for it is a form of costume that is eminently 
unfitted for outdoor wear, wherein it differs from the 
Directory, which, with its long straight coat, waistcoat, 
and falling lace cravat, makes a most picturesque and 
ideal walking dress for all weathers and all seasons. In 
the evenings, however, the Empire style has certainly ‘ trés 
grand air, and, when modified to a certain extent, to suit 
the exigencies of corseting, is undeniably becoming. It 
is quite on the cards that we shall be treated to a revival 
of the modes of the Restoration, with sandal-shoes and all 
the other peculiarities of that epoch, perhaps including 
turbans! This, however, appears incredible, and three 
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remains the one consoling fact that there never was a time 
when there was such freedom for the exhibition of indivi- 
dual taste and ideas in the matter of dress as now. All 
fashions are accepted, provided that the wearer looks well 
and makes an ideal of simplicity. 





SCOTTISH HUMOUR. 


[ many of our humorous anecdotes there is nothing 

distinctly Scottish, except the dialect. There are 
kinds of wit and humour which have no limit of place or 
time. There is, for instance, a large class of stories in 
which the ludicrous effect is due solely to the wrong use 
of words by the imperfectly educated, or by those who 
speak in a strange language. The Highlander who 
described his cottage as having ‘a popular tree previous 
to the door’; the Islay drover who, in his resolve that his 
sheep should be embarked before any others, declared, 
*There’s no anither sheep wull go on board the day but 
mysel’ ; the servant-girl who, desiring to speak correct 
English, informed her mistress of the arrival of a brace of 
* patriarchs ‘ (Scottice paitricks) ; and the Scottish wife who 
declared herself ‘ putrefied with astonishment’ ;—all these 
afford us a kind of amusement which in its nature cannot 
be confined to one race or country, but must be accessible 
to all human beings who have a sense of the incongruity 
due to a wrong use of language. 

A still larger class of anecdotes amuses us from their 
exhibition of * naiveté which becomes wit to the bystander, 
though simply the natural expression of the thought to 
him who utters it’ (De Quincey). Mirth may thus be pro- 
voked merely by the quaintness or oddity of the language. 
employed, or by the speaker's unconscious revelation of the 
inner workings of his mind, or by the unexpected cropping 
out of a simplicity and inexperience so unusual as to be ludi- 
crous. In all such cases the humour is unconsciously pro- 
duced. The speaker has no intention of exciting laughter ; 
he is rather the butt of his own simplicity. It is told of a 
Scottish minister that on one occasion he was called in to 
attend the funeral of a man with whom he had had no 
previous acquaintance. While the company of mourners 
was assembling he asked one of them, ‘What was the 
occupation of the deceased?’ The individual thus ques- 
tioned whispered audibly to another, ‘What was the 
corp to trade?’ He spoke with all due solemnity and 
reverence, but the turn of the phrase has an irresistibly 
comic effect. Here, again, is a fragment of a con- 
versation overheard in the Hebrides. The steamer has 
just come in, and one of the arrivals is thus greeted by 
a native :—‘ Well, Tonal, an’ is that you?’ ‘Yis, yis,’ is 
the reply. ‘Well, well,’ says number one, adding after a 
long pause, ‘And tid you'll come py the poat?’ < Yis, 
yis.. ‘Well, well. (Pause.) And tid the poat come 
too?’ ‘Yis, yis.. ‘Well, well, and so on ad infinitum. 
Here the very sluggishness of wit and poverty of conversa- 
tional resource are enough to afford intense amusement, 
Take next an incident which occurred during a recent 
right-of-way trial in the Court of Session. While the 
Highland witnesses were having lunch, one of the waiters, 
in his annoyance at some mistake, uttered a full-mouthed 
and unmistakable ‘Damn!’ One of the Highlanders, 
looking in wonder at him, inquired, ‘ Ay, ay, and has that 
word travelled south too?’ Perhaps the best example of 
all is a story too modern even for Dean Ramsay. It re- 
gards a kilted Highlander who was in the habit of walking 
to the nearest town—six miles off—for his provisions. 
Having on one occasion purchased some matches, he found 
on his return home that they were useless. On his next 
visit to town he took them back, and complained to the 
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grocer’s assistant that they would not light. The 
latter, taking one, drew it in American fashion across 
his nether integuments, and the match lit. But this 
demonstration, instead of satisfying him, angered him 
the more. ‘And wha, he cried, ‘is going to travel 
twelve mile to light the matches on your breeks?’ Inci- 
dents such as these cannot be peculiarly Scottish. They 
must occur wherever unconscious and unassertive sim- 
plicity comes within the range of an alert and self-conscious 
civilisation. Whether the laugh be at the adventures of 
Mansie Wauch in the town of Dalkeith, or at the vagaries 
of the American negro in the States, it arises in either 
case not from any peculiar trait of nationality, but from the 
naiveté and simplicity of the character concerned. 

So much for humour which is not distinctively Scottish. 
But at this point we must draw a line between Highlands 
and Lowlands, and confine our attention to the latter. 
Our reason is that most, if not all, of the humorous stories 
which have Highlanders as heroes fall under the classes 
we have already noticed. The laughable effect is unin- 
tentional and undesigned, not originating from any sense 
of humour; for the Highlander’s sense of humour, or, 
perhaps we should rather say, his capacity for consciously 
originating humour, is small in the extreme. His char- 
acter is naturally sober (intellectually, at least), and his 
caste of mind sombre. The characteristically Scottish 
humour is an appanage of the Lowlands. 

If we except the new biographical sketch, which is 
unspeakable, the one criticism we have to offer on the 
new edition of The Laird of Logan, which has just been 
issued by Messrs. Hamilton, Adams and Co., of London, 
and Mr. Thomas D. Morison, of Glasgow, is that it 
serves up Highland and Lowland stories indiscriminately. 
Dean Ramsay’s book has the merit of being characteristi- 
cally Lowland. Still this criticism need not weigh with 
the casual reader, for do we not wash down the Lowland 
haggis with Highland whisky ? 

There is a kind of humour as distinctively Scottish as 
our songs, our kirk, our haggis, our whisky, and our caution, 
With Dean Ramsay’s warning before our eyes, we shall 
not attempt to analyse it, but we may be permitted to 
characterise it. He speaks of it as ‘sly, cheery, and 
pawky.’ It is surely Max O’Rell who finds more intel- 
lectuality in Scottish humour than in English wit, and the 
explanation is not far to seek. The very pawkiness of the 
humour, which so frequently rises to the sarcastic, implies a 
certain nimbleness of wit and keenness of mental vision 
which only a well-educated people can possess. It was 
humour of this peculiar kind, combined (as it commonly is) 
with keen human sympathy, and with a wholesome con- 
tempt for cant and humbug—it was this that was the 
secret of Burns’s popularity, and his most efficient weapon 
of reform. With an intelligent peasantry for audience, the 
exposure of hypocrisy and sham in ‘ Holy Willie’s Prayer,’ 
‘The Twa Herds,’ ‘ The Holy Fair,’ were far more effective 
than reams of argument or denunciation. 


KIRKTOWN SKETCHES. 
vi. 

LTHOUGH many of her sister sea-ports are noted for 

the zeal of their fishermen, Kirktown is not an 
enthusiastically religious place. The Salvation Army, on 
its first appearance, attracted large audiences, but few 
adherents, and these retained the right of private and 
rational judgment. As, for instance, when Maggie Cor- 
mack attended a meeting at which all the women present 
were invited to yield up the brooches and rings wherein 
their souls were snared, as free-will offerings for the good 
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‘What ’ll ye dae wi it?” she inquired cautiously, 
when the lieutenant indicated the brass and crystal 
brooch fastening her Sunday collar, as a suitable sacrifice. 
They were all sent to London to be sold, he explained, 
and the money went to the treasury. 

‘An’ some ither wuman wad buy it, she conjectured ; 
‘an’ may be it wad be a snare tae her soul; noo, it’s nae 
snare tae me, sae I think I’d better keep it.’ And so she 
wisely did. Her brother, generally known as ‘ Coorse’ 
Cormack, had no predilection for the Army, or, indeed, for 
any distinctly religious society, and it was therefore a 
matter of some surprise in Kirktown when he stood un- 
expectedly forth in defence of the Sabbath. 

Thus it came about. The inroads of trawlers had, 
among the Kirktown fishermen, as all round the coast, 
been increasingly vexatious for several seasons, and when 
recently the decline of the fishing trade caused a marked 
depression in prices, the ubiquitous trawlers, out-strip- 
ping the local boats, came into port before them day 
after day, and week after week, securing any chance 
custom and effectually glutting the market. Wrath, 
smouldering in the breasts of the fishermen, found vent 
in a sudden riot, headed by Cormack in person. When a 
godless trawler came in one Monday morning laden with 
the results of evident Sabbath-breaking, and proceeded to 
land her fish, Cormack and several other men, who were 
busy getting their boats ready for the sea, could not stand 
this effrontery, and pitched the cargo over the side of the 
quay, box after box as it was landed, stoning the owners 
thereof with some effect the while. The trawlers not 
unnaturally appealed to Cesar, and thus Coorse Cormack 
became a champion for the Sabbath, and prospectively a 
martyr. Sides were taken, and the matter argued keenly 
pro and con. Common sense felt that the trawlers were 
aggrieved. ‘Tradition, eating bread and reading news- 
papers of Sunday's providing without a qualm, rehearsed 
platitudes in favour of the fishermen, and rejoiced to 
learn that their cause was safe in the hands of the re- 
nowned Mr Wilkie. He would be ‘ grand,’ we all agreed, 
not only professionally but from conviction. Was he not 
renowned as a Sabbatarian? Had he not harassed the 
Presbytery of the U. P. Church, in whose flesh he was a 
goad, in whose courts he was an elder, with a series of 
letters complaining that his fellow-worshippers in church, 
among other irregularities, kept their eyes open during 
prayers? And when his minister asked mildly how he 
had ascertained this, had he not swept the pertinent 
question off the face of the earth, so to speak, in a 
whirlwind of rhetoric, finally printing the correspondence 
to emphasise his triumph ? 

Mr. Wilkie was a striking and familiar presence in 
Kirktown. Very tall and lean, with sharp features and 
keen blue eyes, somewhat shadowed by a thick, upstanding 
shock of iron-grey hair, he walked the streets with a long, 
striding gait, peering into the faces of those he passed 
as if it might be necessary on some future occasion to 
swear to their identity. He had never married, and lived 
in a couple of small rooms at the back of his office. An 
almost unceasing talker, a master of innuendo, even those 
who winced under the caustic lash of his tongue could 
not help sharing his unshakable belief in himself; or 
enjoying his wit at the expense of others, Unlike most 
voluble men, he was a great reader, and often reinforced 
an argument by an apt and unexpected quotation from 
Shakespeare, or some author as unknown to the run of his 
opponents. When the trawlers’ action against Coorse 
Cormack was tried before a sheriff and jury, Mr. Wilkie 
did not disappoint the highest expectations of either client 
or audience. He stated the case with such lofty scorn of 
Sabbath-breaking greed that the trawlers visibly shrunk 
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before him, as the defender expanded with a glow of 
newly-realised sentiment. In vain the Crown prosecutor 
opposed mere truth to his eloquent imaginings. He pic- 
tured Scotland, whose boast had always been her Sabbath 
observance, handed down to us intact by our Puritan fore- 
fathers, by our glorious roll of undaunted martyrs—Scot- 
land corrupted, for filthy lucre selling her most cherished 
convictions, and about to become hardened in all godless 
practices, when these noble men, poor it might be, and 
deemed illiterate by the wise of this world, but ready to 
prove their faith, boldly struck a blow in defence of what 
they felt to be right. They did not pause to consider 
whether their action would be liable to misconstruction— 
whether they might or might not suffer in the cause they 
had espoused ; no ! expediency did not enter their caleula- 
tions, they saw their duty, and they did it, ete. ete. All 
this moved us extremely, but I think what finally fetched 
the jury was his peroration to the effect that Sabbath- 
keeping being the only solid ground of national prosperity, 
Sabbath-breaking as surely meant national ruin ; and when 
he instanced the Greeks and Romans, neither of whom, as 
we well knew, had kept the Sabbath, and recalled their 
consequert fate as a matter of history, it need hardly be 
said that Coorse Cormack and his friends came off with 
flying colours. 

I would not have either Cormack’s or his advocate’s 
ideas taken as natural results of the religious teaching of 
Kirktown. We are emphatically well off in our spiritual 
shepherds ; the dozen or so of different folds they gather 
us into are safely defended from wolves of heresy, and 
they are fairly successful in keeping at bay what George 
MacDonald describes as ‘ the loathly dragon of the Com- 
monplace, which is more deadly still. Even the most 
indifferent and wandering sheep of these flocks commend 
(with guarded Scotch caution) their pastors. ‘ Gie him time 
through the week, an’ you'll hae nae cause tae be ashamed 
o him on the Sunday,’ they say of one; and of another, 
with profound ignorance of the uncommandable nature of 
inspiration, ‘ Ay, he can preach a guid sermon—#when he 
likes.’ Further, they not only preach, but ‘ visit,’ and are 
the friends of their respective flocks. We thank Heaven 
that none of them are given to humorous preaching, and 
yet, did we desire it, within a Sabbath-day’s journey lies 
the church of good old Dr. Garden—famous for his new 
lights on old subjects—who roused all his hearers to 
critical attention the other day in expounding the death 
of Absolom. ‘ Its great lesson for us all,’ he said seriously, 
‘ was the evil of procrastination, for if Absolom had only had 
a set time for getting his hair cut, this would never have 


happened.’ 


PYRRHINE BELL. 
* Quis nunc te fruitur credulus aurea ?’—Hor., Car. 1. 5. 


EAR Bell,—the name at least is dear, 
The love was lost langsyne !— 
Whaur won ye noo? if ane may speer ; 
An’ wha’s your valentine ? 
That some brisk Donald o’ the braes, 
Or Jockie o’ the glen,— 
That some ane some gate ca’s ye his, 
Gude bless the bairn! I ken. 


I’m wae for him, the witless youth, 
That taks her passin’ whim 

(An’ yet, if I maun speak the truth, 
I halflins could be him !) 
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For wha wad guess a cruel hert 
Controll’d that witchin’ ee, 

Or that those gleesome airs were airt, 
But cuissen lads like me ? 


Hil. 


That some ane some gate has her hert, 
Gude save the mark! I ken; 

There never yet was handsome flirt 
But had her wale o’ men. 

An’ troth ! if truth were in her kiss, 
An’ true love in her smile, 

She weel micht merit what she hiz— 
The livin’ warld to wale ! 


IV. 

Puir unkent brither, whustlin’ blythe 
Wi’ firm belief in Bell, 

As lang as simmer-glances kythe, 
Enjoy them for theirsel’ ! 

An’ bide the winter when it comes 
As bravely as ye may ; 

What need a man forecast the glooms 
To tak’ them ere their day ? 


Hvueu Ha isurron. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
CONSERVATIVE ORGANISATION. 

S1R,— If I remember rightly, though I forget the exact words, 
it was stated in the prospectus of the Scots Observer that it was 
intended to be a Conservative journal, but independent of party 
organisation. I thought, when I read that, that the paper would 
probably criticise existing organisation, even if it did not help 
us to anything better. I have followed the various articles and 
letters on the subject that have appeared in your last five 
numbers, and I propose, with your permission, to make some 
comments upon them. I prefer to sign my name, rather than 
to subscribe myself ‘An Associate,’ or ‘A Delegate, or ‘ An 
East-Lothian Farmer,’ or even ‘ Vincit Veritas.’ I notice that 
Mr. MacLeod signs his name. Why do his critics adopt 
disguises ? 

I say at once that I welcome discussion of all kinds about 
our party organisation, and I hold that as long as it takes 
a practical turn, nothing but good can come of it. Hence, 
I was very glad that Mr. Chisholm moved an amendment 
to the annual report of the National Union on the occasion 
of the Conference (an amendment is always useful, as it 
gives opportunity for criticism), and I enjoyed Mr. Chis- 
holm’s speech, and his poetical quotation very heartily. Had 
it not been for the speech of his seconder, which disgusted 
the meeting, I believe there might have been a good debate, 
for the loss of which Mr. Chisholm must reckon with his 
seconder. J notice that one of your articles has a sneer 
at the ‘Once-a-Yearists’; though, as the Conference only 
meets once a year, the sneer lacks finish. If the writer meant 
to have a fling at the ‘ figure-heads’ of our party, as I always 
call them, and desired to condemn organisation on paper, and 
to stir up activity generally, I join hands with him at once, 
although the Conference was itself a security against ‘ figure- 
heads.’ But what is the ‘ Dovecot’ that the writer thinks is 
fluttered, and what is the Executive that needs such a rating 
as he gives? The Executive is, speaking generally, the creation 
of previous Conferences ; and the previous Conferences, what- 
ever their defects may be, were, at least, representative of our 
party all over Scotland. The Executive is what an electorate 
of delegates has made it, and if it is inefficient, it can be super- 
seded or swept away. I think that I can answer for the 
Central Committee (at least I can answer for myself), that if 
we could be described as a dovecot which a little criticism 
flutters, we must be a poor lot indeed—useless, and worse than 
useless, because having the appearance of a body created by 
a fairly popular selection, and yet disliking and deprecating 
and shrinking from criticism. Surely such a state of feeling 
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nowhere exists. The whole thing is a figment of the writer’s 
brain. 

But the attack, I observe, is chiefly levelled at 9 Castle 
Street. This localisation of attack reminds one of the objurga- 
tions against 22 Queen Street, and such traditional haunts of 
organised mischief, which those who are independent of organi- 
sation are apt to denounce. The criticism of the articles and 
letters referred to has not been throughout of a personal kind ; 
and Mr. MacLeod, who is the last man to object to criticism, 
makes no complaint of it. But the article of December 22d, 
entitled ‘ The Case for Castle Street,’ endeavoured to fix on Mr. 
MacLeod the charge of claiming for the Central Office much 
work that it did not do, and of depriving other agencies of their 
share of credit. There is nothing in Mr. MacLeod’s letter of 
December 15th which is open to the charge. He joined in the 
hope for better organisation in the future ; and he contrasted 
1884 and 1888 to show that immense progress had been made 
in what is, to use his phrase, ‘membership of some formally- 
constituted organisation.’ I should have thought that under 
that description every kind of organisation was included, and 
that no claim to credit for the National Union alone was 
thereby put forward. Knowing what Mr. MacLeod’s work has 
been—how constant, how energetic, how enthusiastic, how 
acceptable in countless quarters—I can only attribute the tone 
of the article, ‘The Case for Castle Street,’ to some personal or 
local cause (I hope of a transient sort), on which, where great 
interests are concerned, it is better not to dwell. I say, without 
fear of contradiction, that if the activity and zeal, and tact and 
courage, of which 9 Castle Street has been the scene, were 
imitated by our party all over Scotland, the party’s prospects 
would be different in brightness and in hopefulness from what 
they are. 

But now a few words on several points :—(1.) Any one who, 
like myself, attended all the earlier meetings of the committee 
about the arrangements for the Salisbury gatherings, must 
deplore the circumstances by which many of our best friends 
from a distance were prevented from presenting their addresses 
and receiving the Prime Minister’s greeting in person. Nor, 
at a moment of vexation, does it suffice to give the simple 
explanation of a rush, or the storming of seats intended to be 
reserved, but not labelled. Those who did not get what they 
were entitled to will naturally complain, and freely ascribe 
blame, though they may not go the length of the wrathful 
member of an association not far from Edinburgh, who, because 
he got a ticket for the 30th November, and not for the 29th, 
wrote to the chairman of his association to say that his vote 
must not be counted on in the uture; or utter the threats with 
which one terrible lady assailed me, as to her future action 
against the Liberal Unionists, because she found herself some- 
what detained and pressed upon when on her way to her seat 
on the 3oth. 

When all has been said that can be said, I wonder, except 
for the disappointment to bearers of addresses, how many persons 
really failed in the long-run to get into the meeting, or failed to 
hear all that passed. Moreover, the arrangements of the 29th 
are not reflected on; and how noble was the evening meeting 
in its brilliant appearance, its crowded throng, and its marvel- 
lous attention! And yet that meeting was arranged for by 
9 Castle Street, with the help of those whom its organisation 
enlisted. When the worst has been made of the disappoint- 
ment to delegates, is it seriously contended that vast and 
substantial satisfaction was not given by the meetings as a 
whole? Let it be observed that while some of our friends have 
railed continuously at ‘9 Castle Street’ ever since, our opponents 
have been toiling and struggling (Lord Ripon at Ayr was still 
busy) at the task of explaining away the significance of those 
great gatherings. 

(2) It would be too much to hope that all who came as 
delegates, and who, to the great regret of us all, were dis- 
appointed of proper seats, represent effective party organisation. 
The blame is easily and freely laid on 9 Castle Street, because 
organisation is weak or ineffective, or non-existent in many 
places. ‘An East-Lothian Farmer,’ speaking his mind about 
the state of matters in his own county (and it is high time that 
some one did so), fails to blame the neglect and sluggishness of 
the Conservatives of the county, and seriously believes that 
9 Castle Street ought to create party organisation in East- 
Lothian. And yet I suspect that such an initiatory movement 
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as he desires has not always been favourably received in 
quarters where it is most needed. 

Should this letter meet the eye of ‘ An East-Lothian Farmer,’ 
let me suggest, amid this conflict of positions, a simple remedy, 
though it may seem a paradox. Let him go, on the first con- 
venient Wednesday, and have a good talk with Mr. MacLeod 
at 9 Castle Street, and great good will be the result. Let him 
make quite sure that Mr. MacLeod and 9 Castle Street have 
been as indifferent to East-Lothian party interests as he thinks. 
Hereafter, if he will drop his disguise, I promise to help one 
of the meetings which, I feel sure, will be one result of a con- 
ference with Mr. MacLeod. 

(3.) We ought, it is said, to have candidates ready. So we 
ought. But is it really contended that 9 Castle Street is in all 
cases to find candidates, and is this the opinion of all counties 
and burghs? And is it certain that 9 Castle Street has been 
quite idle, even if unsuccessful, in this quarter ? 

(4.) | wonder if your anonymous correspondents are, all of 
them, themselves doing good work for our party. Criticism is 
easy, and those who are doing the least work have most leisure 
for criticism. One qualification critics of the central organisa- 
tion ought to have, viz., a good record of activity in their sepa- 
rate localities. Let your correspondents make sure that they 
work as hard as ‘ our one general’ and ‘the chief of his staff’ ! 
Let them help to make our party clubs of some use to the party. 
The party does not exist for the Clubs ; the Clubs ought to exist 
for the party. 

] hope I am mistaken, but I think that I can discern in 
articles and in letters some trace of jealousy between the Central 
Conservative Association and the Primrose League. Is it pos- 
sible that the Scots Odserver intends to promote discord of this 
sort? Nay, but nothing can be more foolish and more need- 
less. We need all that they both can do (I speak as one who 
works for both), and Lord Salisbury’s visit to Edinburgh, if it 
did nothing else, testified to the value he attached to these 
kindred and co-ordinate agencies. Discussion, criticism, ex- 
periment, suggestion—let us have them all ; but let indepen- 
dence of party organisation tend to something practical, and not 
merely to criticism ; not merely to attacks on men, who are, 
amid mistakes and disappointments, working very, very hard 
for the party ; not merely to indiscriminate depreciation of an 
Office or an Executive, which only exist for the party’s sake, 
and which can have no possible object except the advance- 
ment and the prosperity of the party. 

CHARLES DALRYMPLE. 
Newhailes, Musselburgh, January 4, 1889. 


[We deal with this letter elsewhere. | 
POLITICS AND RELIGION, 

Sik,—I am afraid that some occasional passages in your 
paper—written, I admit, in a tone good-humoured enough— 
may be taken to convey a meaning not intended by the 
writer, but calculated to be harmful to our common cause. 
They may, I think, be viewed as implying that in your 
opinion all members of the Nonconforming Presbyterian 
Churches and all advocates of disestablishment are to be re- 
garded in gross as devoted followers of Mr. Gladstone in his 
Irish policy (whatever it may be), and as hostile to the party 
and the cause at the head of which are Lord Hartington, Mr. 
Bright, and their colleagues. 

Such a conclusion would indeed encourage our opponents, 
and detract most materially from one’s estimate of the strength 
and numbers of the Unionist party in Scotland ; but I am glad 
to say that it is utterly groundless, as those who can estimate 
most accurately the state of parties and of feeling in that 
country best know. Scotsmen are logical, and can judge of 
politics and of statesmen without looking at them through 
ecclesiastical spectacles ; and, in point of fact, Lord Hartington 
and our other Unionist leaders find no more earnest and 
attached supporters than many—very many—Nonconformists 
in religion and Voluntaries in politics.—I am, etc., 

; JOHN WEBSTER. 

Edgehill, Aberdeen, January 10, 1889. 

| Note.—Dr. Webster has quite misunderstood our position 
with regard to Scottish Dissenters. It is obviously impossible 
for us to agree with all of them in their ecclesiastical opinions, 
and with these we can only hope that there will never be much 
occasion for us to deal. We have, however, too high an opinion 
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of the sound sense of Dissenters with regard to the practical 
affairs of life to suggest for a moment that they, or even a 
majority of them, are foolish enough to be Separatists. ] 


THE MANAGEMENT OF TRUSTS. 


SIR,—The practical and lawyer-like article on this subject in 
to-day’s Scots Observer will be appreciated by any one having 
had experience in the conduct of trusts. After somewhat 
lengthened experience in this matter, I have come to the con- 
clusion that the whole question of the management of Scottish 
trusts is one demanding reform. It was, perhaps, permissible 
to leave matters alone when Scotland was a poor country, or 
when safe heritable investments could easily be found; but 
now that Scotland is, per head, one of the wealthiest countries 
in the world, that her wealth is largely in the hands of trustees, 
and that safe investments are rare, the old way of trustees going 
blundering along—often with disadvantage both to themselves 
and the trust beneficigries—should be put a stop to. Besides, 
I am not sure that tie office of trustee should be accepted by 
any one who is not thoroughly competent to manage the trust, 
and who actually does so. The present system of what you 
call ‘good-natured and kind-hearted people’ undertaking, 
although laymen, the responsible and difficult office of trustee, 
is absurd. It is all very well, as you suggest, for them to leave 
the trust in the hands of their law-agent ; but they would very 
soon find out, if anything went wrong, and they were sued by 
the beneficiaries, that the Court would not allow trustees to 
shelter themselves vehind their law-agent. They would also 
discover how exceedingly strictly the Law Courts regard the 
intromissions of trustees—a fact which the ‘ good-natured and 
kind-hearted people’ had previously no idea of when managing 
in a dilettante manner the trust. 

Another matter with regard to trusts which has often struck 
me, is the very little feeling of gratitude awakened in the breasts 
of beneficiaries when ‘ good-natured and kind-hearted people’ 
are found willing to act as their trustees. Nay, I have some- 
times seen the friendship which once existed between trustees 
and beneficiaries altogether evaporate, because the former 
would not give the latter their way. So that the end of the 
‘ good-natured and kind-hearted people’ was truly a miserable 
one. They had accepted a heavy trust for which they got no 
pay, they had spent time and trouble over it, they had perhaps 
made a mess of it, they had possibly been found personally 
liable by the Court and had to pay up—and after all this, and 
in spite of it all, they had lost the friendship and regard of the 
very beneficiaries they had toiled and suffered for. In fact, 
trustees and beneficiaries often lead a cat-and-dog life. I 
remember meeting an old Glasgow merchant who told me he 
had just come from the Court of Session, where he had been 
sued as trustee by the beneficiaries of a trust. He said he had 
worked gratuitously as trustee for twenty years, and had 
accumulated a large fortune for the beneficiaries, yet now they 
would neither look at nor speak to him, because they had taken 
up some notion that they had not got as much out of the trust 
as they might have. ‘This,’ he remarked, bitterly, ‘is all the 
thanks I have received.’ 

In my opinion, the reform that is necessary is that the super- 
vision of all trusts in Scotland should be committed by statute 
to some specially-appointed Government official or Trustee- 
General. All trusts should submit to him annually a statement 
of their funds and investments (which he would report upon to 
the Court, if he saw fit), and he should audit their law-agents’ 
accounts, and fix their factors’ commissions. This would relieve 
the over-burdened auditor of the Court of much extra-judicial 
work. Then, if trustees desired, and the Court on petition con- 
curred, trustees should be empowered by the same statute to 
make over the management of their trusts to this official, who 
would report annually to the Court upon all such trusts com- 
mitted to him. As to the companies to which you refer, which 
advertise their willingness to take charge of trusts which the 
trustees find cumbersome, I would like to ask whether these 
companies have statutory power to take over trusts? If not, 
then the trustees will remain personally liable to the end of the 
chapter ; and if anything does go wrong, the trustees may be 
specially censured by the Court for handing over to companies 
the management of trusts which, by acceptance of the trust, the 
trustees undertook to manage themselves.—I am, etc., 


January 5, 1889. W, S. 
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REVIEWS. 
A FRIEND OF COLERIDGE. 


Thomas Poole and his Friends. By Mrs. HENRY SANDFORD. 
London : Macmillan and Co. 


‘Who was Thomas Poole ?’ is a question likely to be asked 
by many who take up Mrs. Sandford’s book. Only a few will 
remember him as a correspondent of Coleridge’s ; and even to 
those who have made a careful study of the poet’s life, it will be 
a surprise to find him addressing the Stowey tanner, as ‘dearer 
to my understanding and affection unitedly, than all else in 
this world, and ‘the one being in whom is involved the whole 
meaning of the sacred title of friend.’ That his name is so little 
known, however, is due solely to the modesty of Poole himself, 
who, in handing over for publication letters received by him from 
Coleridge, reserved all that went to show the admiration and 
affection in which he had been held. Now at last he has 
been led out of the shadowy background, and in these volumes 
we see him, thanks to the skilful and sympathetic hand of his 
kinswoman and biographer, a strongly lighted figure of flesh and 
blood standing at the poet’s right hand, appreciating and en- 
couraging him, canvassing for him, consoling him, congratu- 
lating him, supplying him freely with money, and even more 
freely with advice. ‘ Happy is the genius,’ he says in a letter 
to Miss Warwick, ‘who has a friend ever near of good sense—a 
quality distinct from genius—to fill up by his advice the vacuity 
of his character.’ The part played by himself to Coleridge may 
have been in his mind ; in any case he could not have more aptly 
described it. With all his enthusiasm for Coleridge’s genius, 
he plainly saw the weak point in his character, the enormous 
disproportion between his imagination and his practical energy ; 
and his letters often take the form of exhortations to the ‘least 
consecutive and most parenthetical of mortals’ to adopt regular 
hours and methods of work. It is characteristic of the two 
men that while Coleridge was ‘longing to escape to America to 
get out of sight of the wretchedness of the destitute beggars 
wandering about the country with their half-famished children,’ 
and ‘denouncing the ignorance and hardheartedness of all 
parties alike,’ Poole was personally experimenting with a view 
to obtaining a cheaper loaf. No doubt it was this very faculty 
of doing work, as well as his natural power of making and 
keeping a friend, that Coleridge found attractive in Poole: so 
that it is to a practical master-tanner that the speculations, 
projects, and difficulties of the most visionary of poets are 
poured forth. Of very particular and tragic interest is the 
following letter, dated 5th November 1796 :— 


‘I wanted such a letter as yours, for | am very unwell. On 
Wednesday night | was seized with an intolerable pain from my 
right temple to the tip of my right shoulder, including my right 
eye, cheek, jaw, and that side of the throat... .. It continued 
from one in the morning till half-past five, and left me pale and 
fainty. It came on fitfully, but not so violently, several times 
on Thursday, and began severe threats towards night, but | 
took between sixty and seventy drops of laudanum and sopped 
the Cerberus just as his mouth began to open. On Friday it 
only niggled, as if the Chief had departed from a conquered 
place, and merely left a small garrison behind. . . . but this 
morning he returned in full force, and his name is Legion ! 
Giant-fiend of a hundred hands! With a shower of arrowy 
death-pangs he transpierced me, and then became a wolf, and 
lay gnawing my bones. I am not mad, most noble Festus ! but 
in sober sadness I have suffered this day more bodily pain than 
I had before a conception of. . . . . My medical attendant 
decides it to be altogether nervous, and that it originates either 
in severe application or excessive anxiety. My beloved Poole, 
in excessive anxiety I believe it might originate. I have a 
blister under my right ear, and I take twenty-five drops of 
laudanum every five hours, the ease and spirits gained by which 
have enabled me to write you this flighty but not exaggerating 
account.’ 


This is the first mention of the use of narcotics, and though 
it was not till long afterwards that Coleridge came fully under 
the thrall of opium, there can be little doubt that ‘the ease and 
spirits gained’ by this application were in reality the first silken 
meshes of what was to become so terrible a bondage. In the 
second volume, especially, there are many minute descriptions, 
in this style, of his health and circumstances. His frequent 
statements of money difficulties: form a curious parallel to the 
lately-published letters of Wagner to Liszt. In all his material 
affairs he appears to have looked to Poole as his natural coun- 
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sellor ; and from him he always received the most thoughtfully 
considered help. Misunderstandings, of course, sometimes 
arose. Towards the end of 1796, Coleridge was anxious to re- 
turn to Stowey, and asked Poole to arrange about a house for 
him. The house in question was not to be had, and the only 
one that could have been taken was an uninviting cottage 
facing the street, which was quite unsuitable. Poole therefore 
felt it his duty to advise Coleridge to fix on a more desirable 
residence at Acton, which had the advantage of being near 
Bristol. Unfortunately, Coleridge had been irritated in Bristol 
by the prevalence of hair-powder, offensive as the symbol of 
political opinion ; and he took it into his head that Poole did 
not want him. 


*One week only,’ he writes in impetuous haste, ‘and I must 
leave my house, and yet in one week you advise me to alter the 
plan which I had been three months forming, and in which you 
must have known by the letter 1 wrote you during my illness, 
that I was interested even to an excess and violence of Hope. 
And to abandon this plan for darkness, and a renewal of 
anxieties that might be fatal tome! Not one word have you 
mentioned how I am to live, or even exist, supposing I were to 
goto Acton. Surely, surely, you do not advise me to lean with 
the whole weight of my necessities on the Press? Ghosts, in- 
deed! I should be haunted with ghosts enough—the ghosts of 
Otway and Chatterton, and the phantasms of a wife broken- 
hearted, and a hunger-bitten Baby! O Thomas Poole! 
Thomas Poole! if you did but know what a Father and a Hus- 
band must feel who toils with his brain for uncertain bread! 
dare not think of it. The evil face of Frenzy looks at me. The 
Husbandman puts his seed in the ground, and the goodness, 
power, and wisdom of God have pledged themselves that he 
shall have bread, and health, and quietness in return for indus- 
try, and simplicity of wants, and innocence. The AUTHOR 
scatters his seed—with aching head and wasted health, and all 
the heart-leapings of anxiety ; and the folly, the vices, and the 
fickleness of man promise him Printers’ Bills and the Debtors’ 
Side of Newgate as full and sufficient payment. ... Litera. 
ture, though | shall never abandon it, will always be a secondary 
object with me. My poetic Vanity and my political Furor have 
been exhaled, and I would rather be an expert, self-main- 
taining gardener than a Milton, if I could not unite both. 

‘My Friend, wherein 1 have written impetuously, pardon 
me; and consider what I have suffered, and am suffering, in 
consequence of your letter. . . . Indeed, indeed, I am very 
miserable. God bless you and your affectionate, 

‘S. T. COLERIDGE.’ 


This made it plain enough that Coleridge was bent on re- 
turning to Stowey ; so Poole at once fell in with the plan, and 
made all arrangements. In a few days Coleridge wrote again :— 


*MY DEAR POOLE,—I wrote to you with improper impetuosity ; 
but I had been dwelling so long on the circumstance of living 
near you that my mind was thrown by your letter into the feel- 
ings of those distressful dreams where we imagine ourselves 
falling from precipices. I seemed falling from the summit of 
my fondest desires, whirled from the height just as I had 
reached it... . 

‘I am very poorly, not to say ill. My face monstrously 
swollen ; my recondite eye sits quaintly behind the flesh-hill, 
and looks as little as a tomtit’s ; and I| have a sore throat that 
prevents me eating aught but spoon-meat without great pain. 
And I have a rheumatic complaint in the back part of my head 
and shoulders. Now, all this demands a small portion of 
Christian patience, taking in our present circumstances. My 
Apothecary says it will be madness in me to walk to Stowey on 
Tuesday, as, in the furious zeal of a new convert to Economy, 
I had resolved to do... . 

‘I shall lose the post if I say a word more. You thoroughly, 
and in every nook and corner of your heart, forgive me for 
my letters? Indeed, indeed, Poole! I know no one whom I 
esteem more—no one friend whom I love so much. But bear 
with my Infirmities! God bless you and your grateful and 
affectionate, S. T. COLERIDGE,’ 


But the interest of the book is not only that which hitherto 
unpublished letters and new details of the life of Coleridge must 
have for the student of literary history. The portrait it gives 
us of an English bachelor of a hundred years ago will have for 
the general reader perhaps a greater charm. Poole not only 
carried on the management of his father’s tanyard, making it 
his business to gain such a practical knowledge of its working 
and of the conditions of his labourers’ lives as to enable him 
to introduce improvements into both, but from his boyhood 
devoted himself to the study of languages, economics, and 
other means of self-culture. We find him reading Latin 
with an Oxford cousin, and French with a refugee—from 
every friend gaining something, and to each ready in turn 
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to be of use. He seems to have had a leaning to litera- 
ture, and many of his letters have, a distinct quality of 
style. Here and there we are struck with his pro- 


bably quite unconscious love of alliteration. In a letter 
already alluded to, the changes are rung on fand f. He begins 
by apologising for private and public affairs, ‘which, though 
perhaps of small individual importance . . . . yet fill the fleet- 
ing moment as effectually as the sublime pursuits of a Cook, or 
the pernicious politicks of a Pitt,’ and so on, with periods of 
rest, to the final paragraph : ‘Inform me, as far as a Platonic 
friend may be informed, of your principal pursuits. Propose 
any subject you think proper for our conversation,’ till the 
‘Your sincere friend, Thos. Poole,’ finishes a peck of #’s as 
plentifully piled as ‘Peter Piper’s peck of pickled pepper.’ It 
is as a man, however, that he is most charming. His artless 
exuberance occasionally recalls Pepys. On hearing that Cole- 
ridge had agreed to accept the annuity offered him by the 
Wedgwoods, he writes, ‘The receipt of your last letter made 
me so happy that I went to a party here in town, and was never 
so cheerful, never sung so well, never so witty, never so agree- 
able—so I was told a hundred times over. They little knew 
the cause which made joy beam from every feature and action. 
. . . God bless you for ever.’ We have described him as an 
English bachelor. That he was in mind and feeling, as well as 
by outward accident, a bachelor, the following extract from a 
letter telling Coleridge of the death of the latter’s infant son 
will show :— 

‘Doubtless the affection found to exist between parents and 
infant children is a wise law of nature, a mere instinct to pre- 
serve man in his infant state. ... But the moment you make 
this affection the creature of reason, you degrade reason. When 
the infant becomes a reasonable being, then let the affection be 
a thing of reason, not before. . .. Heaven and earth! I have 
myself within the last month experienced more weighty disap- 
pointments than the death of ten infants.’ 

He then describes how some business project has fallen 
through, which, however, does not seem to have convinced 
Coleridge of the comparative insignificance of his own trouble. 
As the Englishman, Poole is no less delightful, and his patriotism, 
which naturally becomes more pronounced when he travels, 
takes curious forms. Writing from Mons, he says :— 

‘Both the country and the customs here are, in all respects, 
very like England, and perhaps even more like the England of 
thirty vears ago. The marchandes at the fair, with their wares, 
reminded me of Nancy Cussens. The various shows, the 
noise, even the drunken men—all these things gave me plea- 
sure. It was almost the first time I had seen a drunken man 
since leaving England. I really could have liked to go and get 
drunk with them.’ 


Poole’s object throughout life was, as Mrs. Sandford says, to 
be useful —to serve his generation. He was the friend of those 
who were in trouble, more than once a tender and devoted 
sick-nurse, and at all times the helper of those who were willing 
to help themselves. Two incidents illustrating tender traits in 
his character may be quoted. ‘I remember once,’ says Mrs. 
Joseph Anstice, ‘his saying to my father and myself, with tears 
in his eyes, “I might hear of her being ill (he is speaking of a 
favourite niece, then in Edinburgh), and before I could get to 
her she might be —.” He had not the courage to speak the 
word that was in his poor heart,—“ we// again,” he concluded, 
with a trembling lip.’ The second was the finding, after his 
death, of a small packet—no memento of his ‘“ beloved Cole- 
ridge” or his lost Penelope— but “ the hair of my poor shepherd, 
who served me faithfully for twenty-three years.”’ 

The book is, perhaps, a little overloaded with notes, and an 
occasional page reads breathlessly, from the absence of a full 
stop ; but for all that it is a valuable book, and one that will be 
read with pleasure. 


CIBBER’S APOLOGY. 


An Apology for the Life and Writings of Mr. Colley Cibber. 
With Notes and Supplement by Ropert W. Lowe. Lon- 
don: Nimmo. 


It has been said of Colley Cibber—‘ Old King Coll,’ as he was 
dubbed in his later years—that he deserved to be famous, and 
was only notorious. There is no doubt that he was a coxcomb 
of the first water; none, that he was as ridiculous a poet 
laureate as ever penned an ode; and none, that, in obliging 
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Pope to enthrone him in the stead of ‘fiddling Tibbald,’ as the 
hero of The Dunciad, he was indirectly the means of imposing 
a very serious artistic blemish on an admirable work of art. 
But there is no doubt, neither, that he was a person of excel- 
lent parts, that he was an actor of uncommon versatility and 
talent, that he was the author of some capital stage-plays (the 
acting version of Richard J//., among others), and that in his 
Apology for the Life and Writings of Mr. Colley Cibéer he not 
only invented the art and mystery of the criticism of histrio- 
nics, but produced a certain number of examples in that art 
which, with Lamb and Hazlitt to the front, have still to be sur- 
passed. Of this excellent book, Mr. Lowe has given, in the 
couple of handsome volumes under consideration, what pro- 
mises to be the ¢dition définitif. Paper and type are both 
good ; there is included a series of portraits from contemporary 
originals which suffices of itself to give the edition a permanent 
value ; M. Lalauze has contributed a number of etched chapter 
headings which, if of no particular significance, are at least 
pleasant to look upon; and (to complete the quality of the 
thing) only 510 copies have been issued. That is for the out- 
side of the Apology, and to record it is to record the fact that 
Cibber, in his new braveries, cuts (for the first time in history) 
as gallant a figure as his own Lord Foppington or Sir Courtly 
Nice. Not less pains has been bestowed upon the text. Mr. 
Lowe, who is responsible for a very large array of notes (notes, 
too, that are really helpful and illustrative) has prefaced his 
Cibber with a reprint of Wright's Historia Histrionica (a tract 
which has the double merit of being very rare and quite 
worth reading), and has followed him up with a supplementary 
chapter of his own, and with a reprint of Anthony Aston’s 
Brief Supplement to Colley Cibber, Esg., which, he says, ‘is 
almost, if not quite, the rarest of theatrical books,’ and which is 
still better worth knowing than the Historia Histrionica. If 
we add that he has crowned his work with an excellent index, 
we shall have said enough to show that he has done completely 
what he set out to do, and produced, in this new edition of the 
Apology, a book which no student of theatrical history can well 
afford to be without. If (we should like to add) he would only 
give us an edition of Downes ‘his Roscius Anglicanus’ of the 
same pattern—an edition which is badly wanted, and for which, 
in spite of Mr. Knight’s facsimile reprini, there is plenty of 
room—he would leave us nothing to desire. 

Cibber, who. became a player at eighteen years.old (he was 
born in 1671), began as one of ‘the best set of English actors 
yet known.’ Thus, in 1740, a good half-century after the event, 
he describes the company formed by the fusion (in 1684) of the 
King’s players and the Duke's ; and there is every reason to 
believe that his description holds as good in 1889 as it did when 
it was written, a century and a half ago. The principals, as he 
knew them, were the incomparable Betterton—the Betterton of 
Hamlet, Hotspur, Macbeth, Brutus, Othello, Sir John Brute, 
and fifty heroic parts besides ; Mountford, the prince of lovers 
and the very pink of fops ; Kynaston, the loveliest of Evadnes, 
and the most majestic Henry the Fourth that Cibber ever 
saw; Sandford, Nokes, Underhill, and the ripest, richest, 
rarest of comic actors, Tony Leigh; with the faultless Mrs. 
Barry, the inimitable Mrs. Bracegirdle, Mrs. Mountford, the 
memory of whose Melantha could move her critic to enthu- 
siasm half a century after the experience itself; Mrs. Leigh, the 
Jouassain of the company, delightful as Lady Wishfort, and 
in all such parts unrivalled ; and charming Mrs. Butler, who 
was held in one part at least to surpass the Oldfield herself. 
It was to the example of these great artists that he owed his 
enthusiasm for, and understanding of, his art; it was on the 
model of them that he formed his style ; it is to his complete 
appreciation of their work that we owe the best—the immortal 
—part of his Apology. He was some seventy years old when 
he sat down to write about them ; and so vivid was his recollec- 
tion of their talent and accomplishment, so complete his under- 
standing alike of their effects and of the means by which they 
produced their effects, so absolute his knowledge of the art in 
which they had excelled, that what he wrote takes rank (as we 
said) with the very best and soundest criticism in the language. 
It was fortunate for posterity that Cibber was an intelligent 
man as well as a finished and successful artist. His work, 
mutatis mutandis, has something of the value, and produces 
something of the effect, of Fromentin upon Rubens and 
Van Dyck. In the series of what-may~be called ‘ technical-per- 
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traits, which he has painted in this garrulous, impudent, self- 
satisfied Apology of his, the bright particular stars of the great 
age of English acting are made to shine for us with an energy, 
a vivacity, a significance that bring them in some sort bodily 
before us. They are not the only subjects of his muse; he 
has written of Booth, Oldfield, Wilks, Doggett, Pinkethman, 
Estcourt, Sandford, a score more actors and actresses. But he 
loved and revered them most; and he is never so happy as 
when he writes about them. 

In one respect, at least, the Afo/ogy is a trifle disconcerting. 
It treats of a time when acting was practised, not as an exhi- 
bition of temperament let loose, but as an art. Betterton, 
Mountford, Kynaston, Bracegirdle, Oldfield, Barry, and the 
rest of them, were all—if Cibber speak the truth—not merely 
excellently gifted, but admirably accomplished as well. They 
won to that pre-eminence which they still retain, not in defiance 
of grammar, but by the help of it : they were great actors because 
they were finished artists ; and, rigorous as was the convention 
within whose limits they worked, they appear to have achieved 
their effects at least as inevitably, and to at least as much pur- 
pose, as the fiery and ‘unfetterable’ spirits of a later age. It 
must, in any case, have been a pleasure of the highest order to 
hear them speak and to see them move ; and one cannot help 
thinking that, if they could but revisit now the glimpses of the 
footlights, and consider the antic disposition of some among 
their successors—in whom ungainliness is counted a virtue, and 
an impossible pronunciation a sign of genius: who, in a word, 
have learned neither to walk nor talk—they would go back to 
the vague world whence they came with an uncommonly good 
opinion of themselves. No player that ever lived was other 
than monstrous vain ; but the vanity of these ghostly visitants 
could scarce fail of being preposterous—even for players. 


ANCIENT ROME. 


Ancient Romein the Light of Recent Discoveries. By RODOLFO 
LANCIANI, LL.D. (Harv.), Professor of Archzology in the 
University of Rome, Director of Excavations for the 
National Government and the Municipality, etc. London: 
Macmillan and Co. 


An édition de luxe is this volume in respect of paper, type, 
copious index, and illustrations, conspicuous among which 
last are the heliotypes, all full-page, and among the heliotypes 
four reproductions of statues—three in bronze, one in marble. 
Two of the bronzes are superb masterpieces, found in 1885 in 
digging foundations for a theatre on the Quirinal Hill: one 
representing an athlete standing at his full height, an Apollo 
for beauty; the other representing an athlete seated, as if 
resting between two reunds of the mayxpariov, a Hercules 
for massiveness. This bronze had been stowed away with 
deliberation and the utmost care, for preservation possibly 
from an anticipated outbreak of iconoclastic fanaticism. ‘ The 
figure had been placed on a stone capital of the Doric order, 
as upon a stool; and the trench, which had been opened 
through the lower foundations of the Temple of the Sun, had 
been filled up with sifted earth, in order to save the surface 
of the bronze from any possible injury.’ In contrast to this, 
the subject of another heliotype, a bronze Bacchus, had been 
pitched into the Tiber, under the bed of which it was found, 
26 feet below the surface of the water, head downwards, also in 
1885, in making foundations for the middle pier of the Ponte 
Garibaldi alla Regola. The fourth heliotype represents a 
three-quarters marble bust of a Vesta/is maxima found in 1883 ; 
it offers a study of dress, but the eye returns ever to the face, 
of which the features belong to the highest type of nun, ex- 
pressing sense and goodness without asceticism. Among the 
minor illustrations is a photographic reproduction of a graffito 
caricaturing the crucifixion. Scratched, with all the rudeness 
of a boyish hand, on the plaster of a wall, is the figure of Jesus 
on the cross, his feet apart and resting on a board, his arms 
tied to the cross-beam, and his head that of an ass. The ill- 
spelt Greek inscription, meaning ‘Alexamenos worships [his] 
God,’ refers to a male figure on the left of the cross. This 
graffito was discovered in 1857 in the domus Gelotiana, which 
had been incorporated with the palace of the Czsars by 
Caligula, because it gave him immediate access to the Circus 
Maximus. After Caligula’s death, a.pD. 41, the building was 
used as a High School for the court pages. Was Alexamenos 
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the one Christian lad among these young aristocrats ? Despite 
the many illustrations of sites and buildings, including two full- 
page heliotypes.of the old Forum taken from opposite ends, the 
want is much felt of a general plan of Rome as it was anciently, 
and again of Rome as it is now; for without such help the 
reader gropes only after his guide, when Professor Lanciani 
points out the whereabouts of a find by reference to some ruin, 
or church, or villa, or, as in one instance, to the site of the 
railway station. 

The clean-cut letterpress forces on the reader’s eye a number 
of misprints, forming a fer contra to the advantage which the 
publisher has secured by employing a United States printer, 
By being printed, and presumably set up also, in Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, U.S.A., the book will be copyright, even under 
the Cleveland press-law, on both sides of the Atlantic ; but, 
meanwhile, those most concerned will regret most such errata 
as ‘Alexandrine’ for ‘Alexandrian,’ ‘bridal’ for ‘ bridle,’ ‘Costia,’ 
for ‘Ostia,’ ‘some lo/ty point,’ ‘Cynosargus,’ ‘Didémos,’ ‘ Kallima- 
kos,’ ‘a columbaria,’ ‘the rheda or the petorrita,’ ‘flacons’ ; 
the want of accentuation in ‘editions de luxe,’ ‘moderateur, 
‘virtu’; and the excess of it in ‘répoussé work.’ Neither would 
a competent press-reader have passed the duplicate spellings 
Colosseum and Coliseum, Michael Angelo and Michael- 
angelo, Rienzi and Rienzo, supellex and supfellex. The 
press-reader employed over a learned work like this, in 
Edinburgh or in Leipsic, would even have taken upon him- 
self to change vulgus profanum (p. 9) into Horace’s own fro- 
Janum vulgus. Some inaccuracies are certainly chargeable 
against the learned author himself, who yet can be exacting 
over a letter, as when he writes, ‘Cassiodorius (commonly 
miscalled Cassiodorus).’ It is mentioned at p. 71, for example, 
that medical slaves did often, when emancipated, ‘open shops 
called sometimes Medicine, sometimes Farmacopola, in which 
drugs and physics were sold, and surgical operations performed.’ 
Not only is Italian ¥ here intruded into a Latinised Greek 
word, but pharmacopola is made to mean the shop instead of 
the shopkeeper. 

Like ‘physics’ in the above quotation, a good many English 
words are misused: witness ‘a discussion rose among the 
company,’ ‘lost in the darkness of age,’ sea-baths for sea- 
water baths, railway guardsmen for railway guards, and so 
on. At page 115 ‘screens’ is used in the sense of Latin 
scrinia! The composition of 300 pages on so manifold a sub- 
ject as ancient Rome puts too great a strain on a foreigner’s 
English, which may be, as Professor Lanciani’s English con- 
spicuously is, far more than sufficient for ordinary conversa- 
tion and correspondence. The author's command of English 
is, indeed, so great that he has formed for himself a style in 
it, which may be described as always flowing, and as sometimes 
overflowing into the diffuse and rhetorical. 

We demur to Professor Lanciani’s remark on the duration 
of sunset effects in the Campagna, when he says: ‘ This rich 
and powerful effect does not fade as quickly as in northern 
climates.’ But on the Professors own ground of archeology, 
the critic lays down his pen, all eye and ear to learn from the 
master. Very emphatic is Professor Lanciani in transferring 
the chief blame of destroying Ancient Rome from barbar- 
ous people to the men of the Renaissance. In the preface, 
he promises to prove ‘that the cinquecento excavations did 
more harm to the monuments of imperial, republican, and 
kingly Rome than the ten centuries of preceding barbarism’ ; 
and he keeps his word. The only buildings destroyed in the 
Middle Ages were such as had become dangerous to passers- 
by, or as afforded a secure hiding-place to malefactors: the 
architects of the Renaissance used the ancient buildings as 
quarries for realising in stone their own beautiful creations. In 
a passage which begins with a favourable specimen of the 
writers English, the Rome of to-day is contrasted with the 
Rome of twenty years ago :— 


‘Our churches, our monasteries, our monuments, are still 
left undisturbed ; in fact, they are better taken care of: but 
we miss their old surroundings—we miss the aged ilexes, form- 
ing, as it were, the frame of the picture, their deep green 
giving by contrast that vigour and brilliancy to the golden hue 
which old age lends to ruins in southern climates ; we miss 
the exquisite background of the Alban Hills, and the snow- 
capped summits of the Apennine range ; we miss that sense of 
quiet and peaceful enjoyment which pervaded the whole scene. 
. . . The lovely districts crossed by the Via Salaria and the 
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Via Nomentana, formerly studded with patrician villas and 
gardens, overlooking the Campagna, the valley of the Tiber, 
the Sabine and Volscian mountains, have been transformed 
into an ugly city of five-storied anti-asthetic houses, looking 
more like barracks and barns, than like dwellings for the culti- 
vated inhabitants of the metropolis of a great kingdom.’ 

Only two villas now remain in Rome; and the destruction of 
the gardens, with their shrubs and trees, has resulted in a rise 
of 2° in the average summer temperature of the city. On the 
other hand, a new archzological stratum has been discovered :— 

‘We have discovered a necropolis older than the walls of 
Servius Tullius, containing more than 5000 archaic specimens 
in bronze, amber, stone, and clay ; we have brought to light 
more than 5000 feet of the great agger, or embankment of 
Servius Tullius, and ascertained the site of fourteen gates.’ 
Again : ‘To-day, for the first time since the fall of the empire, 
we are able to walk over the bare pavement of the Sacra Via, 
from its beginning near the Colosseum to its end near the 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, admiring on either side of the 
wonderful road the most glorious monuments of the republic 
and of the empire.’ 

The old Forum, outlined hitherto in plans of ancient Rome 
as a trapezium, turns out to have been a rectangle ; for that is 
the English of the author's ‘ perfect parallelogram’ (p. 76). 

Professor Lanciani’s account of the extension of imperial 
Rome into the Campagna reminds one of London within the 
Parliamentary boundaries, or within the still ampler police 
circle. 

‘To the thick nucleus of the fourteen regions into which 
Augustus had divided the city, to the houses adjoining one 
another, succeeded a second ring of houses separated by 
small gardens ; a third of houses separated by larger estates ; 
and lastly, a fourth ring of great villas and huge /ats/undia, 
each one constituting a populous and flourishing village.’ 

Model landlords the gentlemen of the Campagna must have 
been, to judge from Professor Lanciani’s report of how they 
provided for the health and comfort of their labourers, both in 
and out of doors. The following quotation, highly rhetorical at 
the close, begins with a report of what recent excavations in 
the Campagna have brought to light regarding the structure 
of the cabins of the peasantry there under the Empire :— 

‘The ground-floor rooms are provided with double pave- 
ments for the circulation of the hot air, or vapour, in the inter- 
stices—a precaution most commendable in damp, low lands. 
Great care was bestowed on the drainage of the house, which 
was always carried to a great distance, and forced through its 
channel by a permanent jet of water. Remarkable, also, were 
the arrangements for the supply of water, which, when not 
actually needed for drinking, bathing, or irrigating purposes, 
was stored in huge reservoirs and cisterns, ready for any extra- 
ordinary emergency. At the crossing of the roads, or gua- 
adrivia, there were fountains for the accommodation of tra- 
vellers and of their horses ; in fact, the gentleness and kindness 
of those happy generations went so far as to provide the weary 
pilgrim with seats, shaded by trees, where he could rest during 
the hottest hours of the day.’ 

The increase of malaria, which at length made the Campagna 
uninhabitable, Professor Lanciani ascribes to diminished vol- 
canic activity, with an extraordinary outburst of which at Alba 
Longa he connects the very foundation of Rome : a company of 
frightened shepherds, wandering westwards in search of safer 
pastures than the Alban Hills afforded, were stopped by the 
Tiber. 

Fulness of matter impels Professor Lanciani into digressions 
of which the most charming is his story of the great find 
of coins in the central well of the Bracciano sulphur-springs. 
In old times, votive offerings had been thrown into the well ; 
and, accordingly, when its Jesuit owners cleared it out in 1852, 
there were found a first layer of brass and silver coins of the 
fourth century after Christ ; a second of gold and silver im- 
perial coins, with some silver cups ; a third of silver family or 
consular coins belonging to the latest centuries of the re- 
public ; a fourth of bronze coins, with a few hundred pieces of 
aes grave signatum, the earliest Roman coinage; a fifth of 
aes rude, uncoined copper ; a sixth of what the workmen mis- 
took for gravel, but which proved to be a stratum of arrow- 
heads and other objects of the stone-period—the whole forming 
a chronological series from the age of stone, from, it may be, 
the first appearance of mankind in central Italy down to the 
fourth century of the Christian era. 

The incongruity of imperfect literary execution with artistic 
excellence in the illustrations, and with mastery over his subject 
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in the author, ought not to reappear in a second edition. The 
author has only to enlist as press-reader some competent one 
of ‘the young men of America, to whom,’ he says (p. 23), ‘these 
pages are especially dedicated.’ With correct and terse Eng- 
lish, this handsome volume, highly readable as it is, and appeal- 
ing to the imagination as well as to the thought of the civilised 
world, would become a classical work on a classical subject. 


SCOTTISH SONG. 


Scottish Song: its Wealth, Wisdom, and Social Significance. 
By JOHN STUART BLACKIE, Emeritus Professor of Greek, 
etc. William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and Lon- 
don, 1889. 

Mr. Blackie’s purpose in writing this book was to present us 
with ‘a moral nosegay of the lyrical blossoms that stood 
around’ him. The object is innocent, if superfluous. But 
though the blossoms are all right, the thread of commentary is 
intolerably long. We were prepared for remarks about the 
crofters, and were not disappointed ; the ‘hot air of fashion- 
able saloons,’ and the ‘splendid gentilities of the big metro- 
polis’ were phenomena whose recurrence in a book on Scottish 
song by Mr. Blackie was as certain as that evening follows 
afternoon ; but that any human being should have thought it 
worth while to print and publish such a mass of tedious twaddle 
as composes the bulk of the volume before us we should have 
thought incredible. We proceed to justify a criticism which 
might be thought too severe. Here is a sentence from Mr. 
Blackie’s observations on Songs of Love, Courtship, and Mar- 
riage. He says (p. 35) :— 

‘If we may define love in the widest sense to be the impas- 
sioned admiration of congenial excellence, or the rapturous 
recognition of an ideal, where can we find this ideal more 
potently operating than in that fair being, the necessary com- 
plement of the sinless Adam, in whom the beauty that charms 
every sense in the rose and the lily and the violet of the fields 
is elevated by intellect, harmonised by grace, and ennobled by 
character ?’ 

Again (p. 123) :— 

‘Ina world which, taken asa whole, is a putting forth and a play 
of forces, with a certain measurable momentum, it is perfectly 
plain that, if any force, whether moral or physical, be strained 
beyond its average tension, a reaction must take place which 
will be felt painfully in proportion to the highly potentiated 
pleasure which accompanied the strain ; and in the case of love 
there is this additional element, that the rapturous pleasure is 
occasioned by the presence of another person whose agency 
acts as a responsive note, forming a harmonious chord in the 
sentiment of the impassioned party ; the necessary consequence 
of which is, that, if any circumstance—of which in this so com- 
plex world there are many—causes the touch of the responsive 
note to be removed, the soul-thrilling harmony will cease alto- 
gether, or be replaced by a dissonance and a jar more painful, 
by contrast, than the blank occasioned by the removal.’ 

Once more (p. 130) :— 

‘What a beautiful thing is a rose !—for hue and fragrance, 
and rich broad-bosomed luxury of growth, the pride of the 
world of flowers ; but what a sad thing, on the other hand, 
when the lovely and blushing petals are rudely torn away, and 
so scattered and trampled under foot, that only the thorn 
remains !’ 

Yet once more (p. 168) :— 

‘But the Muse of Coila, who has always shown a grandly 
human appreciation of the stuff of which the honest artificer is 
made, did not in any wise stint her visitations to her chosen 
military bard, in consideration of the plebeian character of his 
employment ; out of the mouths of shepherds, and plumbers, 
and ploughmen she hath perfected praise, while she denied her 
inspiration to the fine gentlemen and nice Greeklings who 
turned their back on her native charms, and preferred to dis- 
tinguish themselves by the artificial trickery of dancing on 
Greek and Latin tight-ropes at Eton and Oxford.’ 

These are fair specimens—and there are many more which 
we had marked for quotation—- of the kind of thing to be found 
in this book. From cover to cover, excepting the songs, there 
is nothing but this ninth-rate philosophy and tenth-rate English, 
Perhaps the facetious passages are the most excruciating of all. 
Thus (p. 61) : ‘ All persons versed in the fine art of osculation 
know that behind the door is the proper place for stealing a 
taste of such sweet enjoyment.’ 

With the selection of songs there is little fault to be found ; 
though why, in what is professedly a collection of Volkslieder, 
specimens of Mr. Outram’s and of Lord Neaves’ verse should 
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be included, it is hard to see. The words, with a few excep- 
tions, seem quite correct, and so do the tunes. It would be 
mere waste of time to combat any of Mr. Blackie’s opinions. 
There is no arguing with a man who calls the Scottish language 
“the most uncorrupted dialect of our common English tongue.’ 
(p. 18). Such a dictum has simply no meaning ; and he who says 
that the Jacobite ballads have ‘ the advantage of being real con- 
temporary history’ will say anything. Wecan only remind Mr. 
Blackie that Lady Nairne was born twenty and Hogg twenty- 
six years after the suppression of the rebellion of *45. 

It would be useless also to enumerate the many blunders with 
which the book bristles, although a few of them may be given as 
samples. The translation of the lines of Phocylides (p. 298) is not 
from the ‘pen of glorious John Wilson,’ nor had ‘the fine and 
delicate touch of John Gibson Lockhart’ anything to do with it. 
If Mr. Blackie will turn to his Voctes he will find appended to 
the verses the initials ‘C. N.,’ which he is probably aware are 
those of the late Lord Neaves. Dr. Macleod, of St. Columba, 
was certainly the father of the great Dr. Norman Macleod 
{p. 340), and precisely for that reason cannot possibly have 
been the uncle of ‘the present talented editor of Good Words,’ 
One of the worst examples of Mr. Blackie’s ignorant methods 
is to be found in connection with the convivial song ‘A wee 
Drappie o’t’ (p. 322), a paraphrase of which he gives without 
the name of the author, but with a great flourish about the 
‘genial hospitalities and graceful surroundings’ of a person 
who sang it to him. What would the Emeritus Professor think 
of anybody who included even such a production as ‘ Jenny 
Geddes’ in an anthology without some reference to the writer ? 
The ‘ Anglified Scot’ himself could not beat Mr. Blackie in his 
emasculation of this song, in the paraphrase of which the Patri- 
arch Job is credited with the national bard’s phrase ‘ Man was 
made to Mourn,’ and in which many a powerful line is reduced 
to a meaningless jingle. With an independence worthy of a 
fellow-countyman of Burns, the author of the song once re- 
sented the well-meant patronage of a great nobleman, but he 
has been sorely punished by the uninstructed handling of this 
ex-Professor. Despite Mr. Blackie’s ignorance on many sub- 
jects, it is due to him to say that he is master of at least one 
art—namely, that of advertising himself and his friends. In 
foot-notes to this volume there are references to about a dozen 
other works ‘By J. S. B., while even ‘the great Glasgow 
umbrella maker,’ who supplied him gratis with a ‘ Drooko,’ is 
favoured with a mention in this convenient place. 

After all, no amount of ‘havering’ about them can rob the 
songs of Scotland of their extraordinary beauty and charm. In 
‘west-end drawing-rooms’ and other mysterious, if fashionable, 
haunts, where ex-professors roam at will, they may not be 
appreciated ; but everybody who knows anything knows them 
and their value, though the wise man will not seek to praise 
them at the expense of the songs of other countries. This kind 
of comparative method is surely the very worst with which 
criticism was ever cursed. 


AN ELIZABETHAN LYRIST. 


Works of Dr. Thomas Campion. Edited by A. H. BULLEN. 
London : Privately printed at the Chiswick Press. 


It may be that too much is being made of the Elizabethans, 
and that Professor Arber and Dr. Grosart and Mr. Bullen are 
moving their subscribers less to admiration than indifference. 
In Landor’s time the enthusiasm had not risen to anything 
like its present height of excitement ; but Landor, who was a 
gentleman as well as an artist in style, opined that it was 
already too high, and that of the Elizabethans whom he knew 
there were a good many who would be none the worse for 
remaining unknown. His opinion, as it seems to us, was 
just ; but it is pretty certain, we imagine, that had Landor 
lived to make the acquaintance of Dr. Thomas Campion, 
he would have made an exception in the Doctor’s favour. 
It was Mr. Bullen, we believe, who discovered Campion, 
and to Mr. Bullen, as is but right, reverts the honour of 
being known as Campion’s first editor. In his delightful 
anthologies of Elizabethan song he printed a great deal of 
the learned Doctor’s verse ; and he has followed up the pub- 
lication of these disjecta membra by the issue of a complete 
edition—the first in time—of the learned Doctor’s works, which 
are in English and Latin, and in prose and verse. The book, 
which is capitally produced, on good paper and in fair, clear 
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type, is a model of its kind. It includes a scholarly intro- 
duction and a sufficiency of notes, and it may be cordially 
recommended to those who like good art, good English, whole- 
some, natural sentiment, and ingenious and attractive ideas. 

Campion, who was a physician, was born (it is supposed) 
some thirty or forty years before the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. His first book, a collection of Latin epigrams, was pub- 
lished in 1595, his Observations in the Art of English Poesie in 
1602, and his several song-books in 1601, 1613, and, it is pro- 
bable, 1628. He was a good musician (his Mew Way of Making 
Four Parts in Counterpoint was \ong, so Mr. Bullen tells, a 
standard work), and he was the author and arranger of several 
masques. He died in 1619, and his songs, delightful as they 
are, were presently lost. It would be well, one cannot help 
thinking, that a competent editor should do for the music of 
them what Mr. Bullen has done for the words. That it belongs 
toa vanished fashion is certain ; it is certain, too, that the style 
of it is dead, and the ideal of execution lost ; and it is like 
enough that to those accustomed to the methods of modern 
composers it might sound pretentious and dull. It came, how- 
ever, of an admirable school, and there is no earthly reason 
why it should not be exhumed. [If it represented the spirit of 
Campion’s words, and is as sweet in sound and sentiment as the 
verse it clothed, it could hardly fail of welcome. 

Campion, indeed, is a charming poet. He has a real gift of 
lyrical invention ; his numbers are wonderfully smooth ; he has 
fancy and he has passion; now and then he has imagination 
(even !), and touches off a verse that reminds one of the good 
things of the great men among whom he lived. He is often 
‘conceited’ artificial, and sophisticate; and his songs (like 
Shakespeare’s sonnets) are not always good untiktheend. But, 
as we have said, he is a charming poet. 


‘O sweet delight, O more than human bliss 
With her to live that ever loving is ; 
To hear her speak, whose words are so well placed, 
That she by them, as they in her are graced : 
Those looks to view that feast the viewer's eye, 
How blest is he that may so live and die. 
Such love as this the golden times did know, 
When all did reap, yet none took care to sow ; 
Such love as this an endless summer makes, 
And all distaste from frail affection takes. 
So loved, so blessed, in my beloved am I ; 
Which till their eyes ache let iron men envy.’ 


The last line is flat and inharmonious, and unluckily rhymed ; 
but through all the rest there blows a breath of full and noble 
eloquence, in all the rest is felt the inspiration of a large and 
lofty sentiment. It is not very good for Campion. He has 
scores of lyrics as complete and beautiful as this: ‘Ear- 
pleasing rhymes without art,’ he calls them; and one is 
amused in his mistaken modesty. At his best he has some- 
thing of the passionate perfection of Jonson himself : 

‘ Awake, awake thou heavy sprite 

That sleeps the deadly sleep of sin ; 
Rise now, and walk the ways of light '"— 


that is a specimen of his devotional mood ; and one has to 
admit that it ‘takes a lot of beating.’ Elsewhere he rises to 
Ronsardian heights of feeling and expression : 


‘When thou must home to shades of underground, 
And there arrived, a new admiréd guest, 
The beauteous spirits do engirt thee round, 
White lope, blithe Helen, and the rest, 
To hear the stories of thy finished love 
From that smooth tongue whose music hell can move. 
Then wilt thou tell of banqueting delights, 
Of masques and revels which sweet youth did make, 
Of tourneys and great challenges of knights, 
And all those triumphs for thy beauty’s sake : 
When thou hast told these honours done to thee, 
Then tell, O tell, how thou didst murder me.’ 


The clench at the end is a trifle disconcerting, no doubt. But 
the rest is so perfect that for its sake one almost forgives the 
flaw. ; 

Campion was the poet of the drawing-room ballads of his 
time. It has to be admitted that our ancestors had better taste 
than their descendants, and that his achievement goes far to 
prove the theory that words written for music need not of any 
absolute necessity be the. mere drivel and. doggerel with whic 
we are favoured just now. 
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TOPOGRAPHY OF PALESTINE. 


The Least of all Lands; Seven Chapters on the Topography of 
Palestine in relation to its History. By WILLIAM MILLER, 
C.LE., LL.D., Principal of the Madras Christian College, 
and Fellow of the University of Madras. London: 
Blackie and Son. 


Of the making of many books on Palestine there appears to 
be no end. Always an object of interest, such as has been 
aroused by no other land, whatever its marvels, mysteries, or 
riches, Palestine has, from the time of the Crusades, been 
treated of in books of all degrees of merit. And, since it has 
become the resort of the ordinary traveller, no ‘personally 
conducted’ tourist seems to visit its shores without finding him- 
self called upon to record his impressions at more or less length 
and with more or less—generally less—knowledge and skill. 
In fact, works upon the Holy Land have become a plague to 
the long-suffering critic, if not to the public at large. It is, 
therefore, with no ordinary feeling of relief that we 
welcome Dr. Miller's volume as containing much that is 
new and suggestive, and, consequently, well worth telling. 
The author is thoroughly competent to deal with his sub- 
ject. Intimately acquainted as he is with Eastern life, and with 
that life even in its more archaic aspects, a looker below the 
surface of things, an accomplished scholar, possessed of a rare 
fund of historical knowledge, with the ability to apply these 
gifts in a scientific manner, any work by the author bearing 
upon Oriental affairs cannot fail to be of more than usual 
importance. The contents of the volume under review may be 
broadly divided into two parts, although these mingle together 
on almost every page. First, we may look at the geographical 


. side of the work, and, secondly, at the theological. 


Dr. Miller is no ordinary tourist, seeing only what he is told 
to see, and following only beaten tracks. Careful examination of 
the ground in each case has enabled him to form sound opinions 
as to the lines of march followed, and positions taken up by the 
men and armies of the Bible narrative. This is especially true 
with regard to the battle-field of Gilboa, where Dean Stanley’s 
explanation of the plan of the engagement is conclusively shown 
to be entirely wrong and untenable. This care in examination 
and description enables the writer to present the results of his 
surveys in so fresh and forcible a manner that the histories of 
these long-past struggles, triumphs, and defeats read like the 
record of events of yesterday. In this, we are inclined to think, 
lies the chief charm—although not the chief value—of the work, 
a charm heightened as it is by felicitously chosen parallels from 
the histories of other nations. As the work was originally 
written for the Madras Christian College magazine, many illus- 
trations are drawn from the history of India as well as from 
the annals of our own country. In this way Zhe Least of All 
Lands is made to appeal to our fellow-subjects in India quite 
as strongly as to ourselves. 

The book is, besides, a most valuable addition to Biblical 
geography, as well as to theological literature generally, most 
of its pages being devoted to a discussion of the Israelitish war 
of independence, viewed in its relationship to the three chief 
battle-fields of Michmash, Elah, and Gilboa. For a man of 
peace, the author is wonderfully attracted by a battle-field ; he 
has studied many, and, knowing something of the matter, has 
avoided the often ridiculous mistakes of previous writers. The 
importance of the war against the Philistines has generally been 
overlooked. When intelligently regarded, however, its issues 
are seen to have been as momentous for Israel as the result of 
the battle of Bannockburn was for Scotland, and an exposition 
of it, such as we have here, brings this clearly out. Dr. Miller 
shows that the work done by the little hill tribe of Benjamin 
was much the same as that accomplished by the men of the 
small forest canton of Schweyz for Switzerland, and he appre- 
ciates at its true value the work done by Samuel and Saul. 
The tragic history of the latter is admirably handled. We are 
not presented with the common, vulgar portrait of that great 
man, but aremade to see in him one whose otherwise noble 
nature had an element of self-seeking which caused him to 
abandon the high ideal he once held, and so brought ruin 
upon himself and calamity upon his country. 

In his last chapter, which deals with Shiloh, the ancient 
religious seat of Israel, Dr. Miller is led on by a compari- 
son of its topographical position with that of Jerusalem to 
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speak of many questions of great interest, which, as he 
himself admits, are more easily asked than answered. 
Shiloh, for instance, is the capital of a peaceful nation ; 
Jerusalem, on the contrary, of a race of warriors. Was 
the ideal of Israel to have been a peaceful or warlike one ? 
Dr. Miller holds that the latter was not the ideal. It was 
secondary in character, and necessary only from the failure 
of the people to realise the divine purposes for them. As 
readers of some of the author’s other works are likely to ex- 
pect, the prevailing idea of the book is to show that there is a 
divine plan in the history of Israel, as in all history. This, 
however, is not a purpose separating men from God and making 
the former mere puppets, but which may be frustrated and de- 
feated by men’s sin and selfishness. ~ 

Altogether, the volume is an important addition to recent 
travel, but written with a higher aim than that of most similar 
works. The author never preaches, yet is careful to note many 
a useful lesson, and to set down many a high and noble 
thought. 

The publishers have done their part well, in so far as paper, 
printing, and binding are concerned, these being all good and 
tasteful. No index, however, is added, and the want of a 
physical chart of Palestine is felt. With regard to such maps 
as are given, perhaps the least said the better. 


NEW NOVELS. 
This Mortal Coil. By GRANT ALLEN. 
Windus. 


The Story of Helen Davenant. By ViOLET FANE. 
Chapman and Hall (Limited). 


London : Chatto and 
London : 


The brilliant talker, who dazzles with the perpetual and over- 
whelming stream of versatile monologue, is not an unknown 
member of the society of Britain to-day. Indeed it has been 
asserted that the dons of one learned college at an English 
University have given themselves up entirely to the cultivation 
of this form of the higher culture. The talker is usually a man 
of promise—of promise, however, which is never fulfilled, and 
which never could be accused of being very definite in its 
nature. He may bea writer of verses. Sometimes, rarely, he 
is a painter ; but most frequently he is too great a genius to 
permit his immortality to put on the mortality of printer’s ink. 
He is appreciated only by the inner circle; he is not for the 
common herd. Future ages may appreciate him; the world 
of to-day is too coarse, too sordid, to understand him. Mr. 
Grant Allen introduces us, in 7/zs Mortal Coil, to one of these 
gentlemen—we hope, the very worst who has ever existed, 
either in real life or in fiction. He is not of the kind who does 
not write—for he is a rising poet, and a journalist, who never 
has difficulty in finding editors who gladly receive his leaders 
or reviews. Mr. Grant Allen knows his man, and has drawn 
him from the life, so far as his outward circumstances are con- 
cerned. We are introduced to him at his club, near the 
Green Park—a club where all the future Poet-Laureates 
and Royal Academicians eat their mutton-chops and smoke 
their pipes. We go with him yachting in a charming 
flat-bottomed craft—a marvel of sea-worthiness—down to 
the Suffolk coast, and then Mr. Allen begins to show us the 
utterly selfish, rather fascinating, and entirely interesting 
villain-hero he has created. The development of the poet’s 
character is a work of no small art, and the change from the 
brilliant member of the Cheyne Row Club to the maniac 
gambling at Monte Carlo with his poor heart-broken wife’s 
dead body lying unburied at San Remo, would be abrupt and 
incredible were we not led step by step through all the interest- 
ing three volumes to the final catastrophe and the post-final 
happy ending. For there are good and charming people in the 
book too, and we confess to sympathising with Mr. Allen in his 
desire to reward virtue as well as punish vice by an appropriate 
arrangement of funerals and marriages. Zhis Mortal Coil is 


excellent reading all through, though if one has a fault to find, 
or a wish for a change, it would be in the matter of length. 
Two volumes would have told the story, and the story would 
have gained in such telling. There is brilliance of dialogue ; 
we are not merely told that Hugh Massinger is a brilliant talker 
—-the fact is proved by most agreeable demonstration, and there 
is variety of incident as well as of character; there is excite- 
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ment, and there is pathos ; in short, there is a whole which is 
a most readable and enjoyable book. 

In Zhe Story of Helen Davenant the reader will not find any 
elaborate analysis of character, or any of those minute psycho- 
logical studies which are so frequently presented to the public 
by present-day writers of fiction under the guise of the familiar 
three-volumed novel, but a genuine story which depends for its 
interest on startling incidents and d/zarre situations. Occultism, 
it is true, plays a large part in the development of the plot, and 
the heroine is not only herself receptive of psychical influences, 
but enjoys mysterious dominion over the wills of certain other 
persons with whom she is brought into relation. Indeed, as the 
neatly got-up binding indicates, the whole story is founded on 
somebody’s fortune, as told by a pack of playing-cards deftly 
handled by a quaint little spinster of a certain age, who makes 
such a delightfully indulgent chaperone, that she ought to have 
her fondest wish—for a husband—gratified in the third volume. 
The authoress has, however, made other arrangements for her. 
For all this the novel is not in the least in the interest of any 
propaganda of occult agencies ; the black art of the mesmerist 
or the necromancer, and the clairvoyance of the spiritualistic 
medium, are used merely to strike the reader’s imagination, and 
to maintain his curiosity. The heroine is secretly married in 
London to the wrong man, a Polish Count, who has committed 
a most atrocious murder, and she spends a secret honeymoon, 
under her father’s very nose, on the shores of the Mediterranean, 
whither he has gone in search of health. Of course, she ulti- 
mately marries the right man, and lives happily with him ever 
after, but not until the guilt of her first husband has been brought 
to light in a manner as improbable and startling as could be 
desired, Enough has been said to show that the authoress 
has selected striking materials. She has used them well, 
and, as usual, her style is clever and easy-flowing. The 
story is just what is wanted for a long winter's evening by the 
fireside. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


The Coming of the Friars. By Rev. AUGUSTUS JESsoPP, D.D. 
London : T. Fisher Unwin. 


It must have been hard to give a name to the collection of 
papers which appear under the above title ; but we think that 
Dr. Jessopp might have done better. Zhe Coming of the Friars 
is the subject of one of six magazine articles ; and this essay is 
neither fascinating in title nor particularly interesting in matter. 
The rest differ so greatly from it, and from each other, in the 
subjects they deal with, that there is absolutely no bond between 
them save the identity of their author. One is an account of 
the rise of the University of Cambridge ; one is a lecture de- 
livered to rustics in Norfolk on village life in the thirteenth 
century ; while a third is a history of Muggleton—not the 
Muggleton which is inseparably connected with Mr. Pickwick 
and cricket suppers, but a pious fanatic of Puritan times who 
founded a sect. Although the author applies the name Historic 
Essays to all the compositions, they are of too diverse a nature 
to be gathered into one volume ; some might suffer excision 
without great loss to the reader ; while there are at least two 
which might with advantage be extended and elaborated until 
they acquired the status of a book on their own account. 

The least felicitous of ail is the account of early English 
village life, which was delivered as a lecture. The author tells 
us he has had almost unique opportunities for the investigation 
of the state of a particular village in Norfolk ; and after we read 
the result, we wonder he has made so little use of them. He 
tells a number of anecdotes respecting the inhabitants of this 
village ; but they are mostly bald, and painfully lacking in 
interest, at least to all who do not know the locality. The 
information is not pieced together so as to run smoothly ; it 
wanders from one point to another, and one is scarcely surprised 
to find that the conclusion arrived at, as the result of the inquiry 
—that the country people were a great deal worse off in the 
thirteenth century than they are now—has hardly any relation 
whatever to the argument of the essay. 

The best papers are, without doubt, ‘The Black Death’ and 
‘ Life in a Medizval Monastery.’ The last-named of these is 

. excellent, and, as it seems to us, written in better style than its 
neighbours. A very far-fetched analogy between a monastery 
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and a modern club forms an unfortunate conclusion to an interest- 
ing essay. The ‘Black Death’ is by far the longest of the articles, 
It is a graphic description of the course of the plague of 1349 
in the county of Norfolk, gathered from entries in the Diocesan 
Institution Books and the Manor Court Rolls. The wholesale 
ravages of this pestilence, which carried off one-third—perhaps 
one-half—of the population, are represented with much power 
of language. Inaccuracies in Dr. Jessopp’s dates, trivial as they 
are, however, inspire us with some degree of caution when we 
come on ground where he is not open to correction. On page 
180 he tells us that at the beginning of summer 1348 the 
plague had spent itself in Avignon ; later on (page 199) we are 
informed that it is ‘almost certain’ that the plague had abated 
at Avignon by the roth of March 1349. The plague was in 
England earlier than we gather from Dr. Jessopp. It was 
ravaging Dorset and the western counties before it appeared 
in London ; and it was in London long before Christmas 1348, 
otherwise the proclamation of Ist January 1349 proroguing 
Parliament on its account could not have been issued. 

Dr. Jessopp does more than give an historical account of the 
plague ; he proceeds to estimate its social and economical 
results. This, we should say, it is impossible adequately to 
do in the space he allows himself; and his conclusions are 
open to much criticism. He believes the lords of the soil to 
have emerged much richer than they had been previous to 1349, 
and he quotes Knyghton in support of his theory. No doubt 
a good deal of land would fall to be escheated to the lords 
through deaths of whole families ; but Dr. Jessopp forgets that 
just at this period it was difficult to get anybody to occupy 
land. Knyghton tells how many of the lords had to let tenants 
off one, two, or three years’ rent in order to get them to stay ; 
and how labour rents had to be entirely remitted at times 
to prevent land from going out of cultivation. There seems to 
be no doubt that the rise of wages which followed the Black 
Death laid the foundation for the modern system of the hire of 
land, because the land-owners shrunk from having to pay so 
dearly for labour. Dr. Jessopp is also of opinion that wages 
were not much affected by the plague—although nearly two 
million people died of it—but were in reality rising before 1349. 
In support of this statement he adduces the fact that the 
Statute of Labourers, which was passed to keep down wages in 
1350, fixes the rate of wages as it was in the twentieth year of 
the king, and not in the twenty-third. We are unable to 
understand this statement, which we think must be put 
down to some mistake of the author as to the date of 
King Edward’s accession. The Parliament would have been 
egregiously foolish had they taken the twenty-third of King 
Edward as their standard year; for by that time (1349-50) 
wages had already risen in the country districts about 40 or 50 
percent. The twentieth year (1346-7) was chosen because it 
was the year immediately before the plague touched the shores 
of England, and it would have been surprising had any other 
been taken. What we do know about the matter is this :— 
(1.) That the wages of labour before 1349 had remained fairly 
steady for many years ; (2.) that after the plague they rose in 
all branches of labour, but especially in agricultural labour, 
where the rise was about 100 per cent.; (3.) that this is pre- 
cisely what we should expect as the economic result of great 
depopulation ; (4.) that wages continued to maintain, to a great 
extent, the level they thus reached, and that notwithstanding 
the determined attempt of Parliament to reduce them by force 
of law. 

The remaining essays are pleasant reading, especially ‘The 
Building-up of a University,’ though it opens with a specimen 
‘Scotch story,’ which we certainly would not accept from any- 
body under a D.D. If the essay on Muggleton be a true repre- 
sentation of the religion invented by that individual, it is a faith 
which might be more popular if it were more widely known. 
The subject gives the reverend author an excuse for writing a 
very bad word a very great many times in full. According to 
Dr. Jessopp, Muggleton simply went about ‘ pronouncing sen- 
tence of damnation’ upon all and sundry, and thereby attracted 
people to him, who formed a sect, and worshipped him as their 
prophet. Muggleton’s lines must have been cast in pleasant 
places. Our experience may be limited ; but, although we have 
occasionally seen the method of Muggleton practised very 
earnestly, we have never yet observed it to be followed by the 
same results, 
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PLATO’S REPUBLIC. 


The Republic of Plato. Books'1.-V., with Introduction and 
Notes, by T. H. WARREN, M.A., President of St. Mary 
Magdalen College, Oxford. London : Macmillan and Co. 


It will be matter of regret to many scholars that Mr. Warren 
has not utilised the exceptional opportunities he enjoys for the 
production of an edition of Zhe Republic which might take 
rank with the work of Thompson, Campbell, and Archer- 
Hind on the minor dialogues. There are not wanting 
indications in the little book before us, that such a design was 
originally not alien to the editor’s purpose : indeed the ‘ disjecta 
membra’ of the scheme appear here and there scattered 
throughout the notes and, more especially, the introduction. 
This last is prolonged to an extent quite unfitted for a school- 
book, or anything like a school-book, and is at the same time 
far too jejune and incomplete for an editio major. Between 
these two alternative plans Mr. Warren has unhappily halted, 
and the result is one which is unfortunately only too familiar in 
the productions of British scholars—a book which, to use modern 
Oxford slang, is not quite a ‘ Mods,’ and certainly not a ‘ Great’ 
book. The notes are ‘ Mods,’ with a suspicion of ‘Great’ in 
the long critical annotations ; the introduction is ‘Great’ witha 
hankering after the ‘ useful questions’ of Moderations. Stall- 
baum is left on his throne unconquered, scarcely seriously 
assailed. We may hope that in the future Mr. Warren 
will make an effort to dislodge him. 

That he possesses the power to do so there are not wanting 
signs here. The introduction referred to is well and often 
brightly written, and leaves the reader impatient that its imper- 
fections are so evident, and its end so abrupt. In particular, 
the brief account of the characters in 7he Repudiic is written in 
a style which recalls the most fascinating pages of the editor’s 
much-quoted model—the present Master of Balliol. We 
imagine, however, that few of his readers will follow him far 
in his unqualified admiration of that well-known personage. 
To be told that ‘ Proclus himself anticipated Professor Jowett’ 
(in a very minor question as to the name of the book) will pos- 
sibly jar on the nerves of all save the actual a/umni of Balliol. 
What would have been the effect on that Quarterly index-writer 
who has handed down his name to posterity, immortalised in 
the single reference ‘Jowett, Benjamin: His Ignorance and 
Blunders’? 

The notes are far more adapted to the character of the series 
in which the work appears. They are thoroughly explanatory 
and to the point, and, as a rule, terse and well written. In some 
cases, indeed—notably in the discussions of various readings— 
they certainly exceed the limits of usefulness for ordinary school 
or University work, and also—fortunately in a few instances 
only—they astonish the reader by a curious and somewhat un- 
gainly flippancy of style, which is at variance with their purpose 
and general bearing. To quote Mrs. Markham ‘as the best 
authority for the ages of chivalry,’ or to speak of a remark of 
Muretus as a ‘fine old fruity comment,’ is neither very dignified 
nor very funny. 

It is with reluctance, however, that we say anything in dis- 
paragement of a work which has the merit of being the first 
attempt to produce, in a form adapted for the ordinary classical 
student, a book which has long been a regular subject of classi- 
cal study in the Universities, not only for its matter, but for its 
language. Mr. Warren has conferred a real boon upon those 
who wish for substantial aid in the study, in its original tongue, 
of the noblest chimera that ever beguiled the mind of man. 


NEW EDITIONS AND MINOR BOOKS. 


In An Edinburgh Eleven, by Gavin Ogilvy (J. M. Barrie), 
issued from the British Weekly Office, London, are described 
all sorts and conditions of Professors and other persons, from 
Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson down to Professor Calderwood. 
The second title, ‘ Pencil Portraits from College Life, though 
neat, is somewhat of a misnomer. It applies well enough to 
the Professors, and in a sort of way to Lord Rosebery and Dr. 
Walter C. Smith, but is absurd as regards either Mr. Joseph 
Thomson or Mr. Stevenson. The latter, if ever seen by the 
artist anywhere, was certainly never seen by him during his 
college days, and the former is connected with college life only 
by one sentence and a third to the effect that, after leaving 
school, ‘he matriculated at Edinburgh University, where he 
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began to accumulate medals. Geology and kindred studies 
were his favourites there.’ As might have been expected, the 
sketches of the Professors are the best ; and the fact that most 
of the anecdotes are old friends does not detract from, indeed 
rather adds to, the piquancy and vrazsemdblance of the portraits. 
The dominant tone is one of kindly but discriminating patron- 
age; the method, description of men’s neckties and raiment 
rather than analysis of their characters. The style might be 
described as an after-dinner one—racy and humorous, though 
the sparkle is too often out of the champagne. And there is 
room for the suggestion, that however amusing it may be to 
other people, this species of vivisection may not be altogether 
relished by its victims. In its good points, as in its bad, 
An Edinburgh Eleven is a characteristic product of what its 
admirers term ‘the new journalism,’ and impartial critics some- 
thing else. 

Messrs. James Nisbet and Co., London, have just issued a new 
edition of Forbidden Fruit for Young Men by Major Seton 
Churchill. It would be well if there were no need for such a 
book as this. But unfortunately the need for plain-spoken but 
healthy writing on such subjects is perhaps greater than ever. 
The writer feels that his task is not a pleasant one—indeed he 
says so very plainly—but he has done it well notwithstanding. 
There is nothing morbid about the book—on the contrary, it is 
a piece of manly, straightforward, and sensible work, which can 
do no harm and ought to do some good. The present edition 
is published at a price which will enable any one to get it who 
desires it for any good purpose. 

Popular interest in the tragic story of ‘Frederick the Noble’ 
is clearly shown by the fact that Mr. T. Fisher Unwin has 
issued a seventh edition of 7woe Royal Lives, which is a sketch 
of the ex-Emperor and Empress of Germany. Dorothea 
Roberts, the authoress, wrote this sketch—-which is a charming 
one—two years ago, before she was aware of the melancholy 
interest which would ultimately attach to it. The story is 
told in a sympathetic manner, which is altogether charming, 
and which obliterates any defects, though these—it is only fair 
to say, are of a trifling description, hardly worthy of notice. 
One who desires thoroughly to understand a most interesting 
and a most touching chapter in the world’s history cannot do 
better than procure this admirable work. 


THE MONTH’S MAGAZINES. 


The Fortnightly Review, issued by Messrs. Chapman and 
Hall (Limited), has become, under the editorship of Mr. Frank 
Harris, one of the most interesting of the month’s magazines. 
Viscount Wolseley discourses on Colonel Maurice’s article on 
‘War’ in the Encyclopedia Britannica, which he declares to 
have stamped that officer as the ablest English writer on mili- 
tary subjects. It is interesting to note that the General holds 
some knowledge of the principles of war on the part of states- 
men ‘would have saved England from several rash and ill- 
starred undertakings’ ; and that he pays a high compliment to 
Lord Kingsburgh, whose military works he recommends for 
study. The alliterative quotation of ‘ Pen, Pencil, and Poison’ 
is given by Oscar Wilde as the title of a careful study of 
Thomas Griffiths Wainewright, the friend of Charles Lamb, and 
the hero alike of Dickens’s Hunted Down and Lytton’s 
Lucretia, A. C. Swinburne writes on TZoute La Lyre of 
Victor Hugo, A. J. Symonds makes a comparison of Elizabethan 
and Victorian poetry, and Edmund Gosse dilates on Ibsen’s 
social dramas, regretting that some lectures by William Archer 
on the Norwegian poet have not been published. On ‘ The 
Ethics of Cannibalism’ there is an interesting article by 
H. H. Johnston, on ‘ The Future of Agnosticism’ another by 
Frederic Harrison, and on ‘ The Scientific Bases of Optimism? 
a third by W. H. Mallock, who incidentally points out that 
‘Mr. John Morley has republished in ten volumes what is 
in one of its aspects neither more nor less than an anti- 
Christian creed, embedded in a series of criticisms.’ The 
remaining article is by the Hon. G. N. Curzon, M.P., who 
gives an enjoyable account of a recent visit to ‘ Bokhara, the 
Noble.’ 

The National Review presents its readers with a varied bill 
of fare this month. In the outset there is an extended survey 


of ‘The European Outlook for 1889,’ by the editor; and, as 
a pendant to it, an article on ‘Politics, A.D. 1705-1707, by 
G. B. Lancaster-Woodburne. On ‘ The Value of the Chinese 
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Alliance,’ Demetrius Boulger has something of importance to 
say ; and on ‘Islam as a Political System,’ A. T. Sibbald has 
an informative article. Captain Willoughby-Verner deals in a 
business-like fashion with ‘ Machine Guns and Coast Defence’ ; 
and J. Nisbet explains ‘Forest Science: its Aim and Scope.’ 
In an excellent article on ‘Irish Novelists on Irish Peasants,’ 
R. E. Prothero declares that ‘hasty visits to the country, 
selected scenes of Irish life, and even cart-loads of blue-books, 
teach Englishmen less of the character of the Irish people than 
they might glean from the novels of men like William Carleton 
or John and Michael Banim, themselves peasant-born and 
peasant-bred.’ Lady Magnus discusses ‘The Higher Educa- 
tion of Women’; J. S. A. Herford the dramatic liturgy of 
‘The Wise and Foolish Virgins’; and E. M. Clerke ‘The 
Satires of Ariosto.’ 

The Fournal of the Gypsy Lore Society, which is printed by 
Messrs. T. and A. Constable for that organisation, is a perfect 
mine of valuable information on a fascinating subject, and is 
highly creditable to Messrs. David MacRitchie and F. H. 
Groome, the joint editors. In the first article Charles G. 
Leland, writing from Budapest, after giving glimpses of his 
experiences in the heart of Gypsy Land, makes two intima- 
tions of some importance. One is that he has been promised 
valuable contributions to his work on Gypsy sorcery, charms, 
spells, and fortune-telling ; and the other that he is to publish 
the only collection ever made of real Gypsy airs and songs. 
Perhaps the most interesting contribution to the uninitiated is 
the ‘Hand List of English Books relating to Gypsies,’ com- 
piled by H. T. Crofton, who displays an almost finical accuracy 
in the entry, ‘Eliot, George. See Cross.’ Professor Koper- 
nicki discourses on ‘The Dialect of the Bosnian Gypsies,’ 
and narrates the ‘ Tale of a Girl who was Sold to the Devil.’ 
Professor von Sowa furnishes ‘Supplementary Notes on the 
German Gypsies,’ and a ‘Slovak-Gypsy Vocabulary’; and 
Professor Herrmann presents a collection of ‘ Transylvanian 
Gypsy Songs.’ On ‘Gypsying by the Adriatic’ there is an 
article by J. Pincherle; on ‘Christmas Carols: the Three 
Magi,’ another, by the Rev. Wentworth Webster and David 
MacRitchie ; and on ‘ George Borrow in Spain,’ a third by the 
Rev. Wentworth Webster. The Notes and Queries contain 
many features of an interesting character. 

Mr. Elliot Stock, London, supplies three magazines which 
are highly attractive to lovers of books and antiquities. The 
first number of Zhe Library,a magazine of bibliography and 
literature, started as the organ of the Library Association of 
the United Kingdom, makes a good appearance. Austin 
Dobson occupies the leading position with an account of ‘A 
Forgotten Book of Travels,’ which is that of a German pastor 
who visited England in the coaching days. Other contribu- 
tions of interest are, ‘An Account of Proposals made nearly 
Two Centuries ago to Found Public Libraries,’ by William 
Blades ; and ‘ The Appledore Private Press, U.S.A.,’ by A. H. 
Bullen. In addition, there is a large amount of information 
which those interested in libraries will find of value, including 
a letter by Walter Besant on the collection of books in the 
People’s Palace. The Bookworm contains a_ biographical 
sketch of Bernard Quarritch, with a portrait, some idea being 
given of his bibliographical treasures. On ‘ Book Borrowers,’ 
‘ Swiftiana,’ ‘ Ink and Pens,’ ‘ Ronaldson as a Caricaturist,’ and 
‘Literary Anecdotes of Goldsmith, etc., there are notes cal- 
culated to afford pleasure to the legion of people interested in 
books. Zhe Antiguary opens with an account of ‘ Recent 
Archzological Discoveries, by Talfourd Ely, M.A., F.S.A., 
which gives a survey of the subject which many will be glad to 
possess. Other articles which deserve special mention are 
*The Sun Myths of Modern Hellas,’ by J. T. Bent, F.S.A. ; 
‘Essex in Insurrection, by J. A. Sparvel-Bayley, F.S.A. ; 
‘Ancient Peru,’ by R. S. Myle, M.A., B.C.L., F.S.A.; and 
‘Thomas Doggett,’ by C. A. Ward. The notes on archzolo- 
gical topics, from all quarters, are also worthy of attention. 

The Religuary for the current quarter, which Messrs. Bem- 
rose and Sons, London, have just issued, begins a new series 
remarkably well. On ‘Two Assyro-Pheenician Shields from 
Crete,’ the Rev. Joseph Hirst writes an interesting article, which 
is admirably illustrated. Dr. J. W. Legg, F.S.A., gives some 
out-of-the-way information in an account of ‘A Visit to the 
Mozarabic Centres of Spain in 1884.’ The ‘Rain Caves, 
Longcliffe, Derbyshire, form the subject of a contribution by 
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John Ward, and ‘Some Recent Discoveries at Scarborough 
Castle’ that of another by R. C. Hope, F.S.A., F.R.S.L., both 
being enhanced by excellent diagrams. Of the list of ‘ English 
Goldsmiths,’ compiled by R. C. Hope, F.S.A., F.R.S.L., there is 
a fresh instalment. The other articles of a capital number are 
‘The Armorial Ledger Stones in the Church of the Holy 
Trinity, Hull,” by D. A. Walter ; and ‘ The Friar Preachers, or 
Blackfriars of Norwich,’ by the Rev. C. F. R. Palmer. Besides 
all this there is a variety of notes of great interest. 

Tinsley’s Fournal, a miscellany of fact and fiction, issued by 
the well-known London publishing house of that name, is a new 
candidate for public favour. The members of the family whose 
name it bears have done their best to contribute to its success. 
Lily Tinsley furnishes the opening chapters of what promises 
to be a powerful serial, ‘The Child of the Shadow’; and 
William Tinsley the first instalment of what he calls ‘ Random 
Recollections of an Old Publisher.’ The general articles are— 
‘Seeing Oneself in Print,’ by Percy Fitzgerald; ‘ Samuel 
Richardson,’ by E. S. Dallas ; ‘What is a Bishop?’ by T. 
Fordyce ; and ‘Some Social Aspects of Rural Life, by an 
anonymous writer. Verses, entitled ‘A New Version of the 
Wandering Jew’ and ‘Good-bye to Old Eighty-Eight,’ give 
variety to the number. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Fiction. 


A Lost Estate. By Mary E. Mann. Bentley and Son. 

A Nine Men's Morrice. By W. H. Pollock. Longmans, 
Green and Co. 6s. 

Cressy. By Bret Harte. Macmillan and Co. 12s. 

Faithful and Unfaithful. By Margaret Lee. Macmillan and 
Co. 3s. 6d. 

Gilbert Freethorne’s Heritage. By W.C. Alvary. New edition. 
Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 

John Newbolds Ordeal. By Thomas Pinkerton. Swan Son- 
nenschein and Co. 

Queen Anne's Hospital. By A. T. Schofield. Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co. tos. 6d. 

Ruben Sachs. By Amy Levy. Macmillan and Co. 6s, 

The Battle of Life: A Love Story. By Charles Dickens. New 
pocket edition. Routledge and Sons. Is. 

The Blue Ribbon. By the Author of S¢. O/ave’s. New edition. 
Spencer Blackett. 2s. 6d. 

Toilers of Babylon. By B. L.\Farjeon. Ward and Downey. 

Violet Vyvian M. F. H. By May Crommelin. Hurst and 
Blackett. 

VERSE. 

A Publishers Playground. Kegan Paul, Trench and Co. 

Gordon: An Our-Day Idyll. By Jeanie Morison. Kegan 
Paul, Trench and Co. 3s. 6d. 

The Wanderings of Oisin. By W. B. Yeats. 
Trench and Co. §s. 

Visions of the Night. By W. H. Seal. Kegan Paul, Trench 
and Co. 4s. 


Kegan Paul, 


Biocrapny. 
Southey’s Life of Wesley. ‘Cavendish’ edition. 
Canon Atkinson. Warne and Co. 3s. 6d. 
The Life and Letters of Mrs. Sewell. By Mrs. Bayly. Nisbet 
and Co. 


Edited by 


History. 


The Life and Times of Prince Charles Stuart. By A. C. Ewald. 
New edition. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 


THEOLOGY. 


Christianity East and West. By T.G. Clarke. Hodder and 
Stoughton. Ios. 6d. 

Pulpit Studies from ‘ Robert Elsmere’ By RB. A. Armstrong. 
New edition. Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 9d. 

The Bible in the Pacific. By the Rev. A. W. Murray. Nisbet 
and Co. 6s. 

The First Principles of Knowledge. By John Rickaby, S.J. 
Longmans, Green and Co, 3s. 


ScIENCE. 


Field and Hedgerow, being the Last Essays of Richard Jefferies. 
Collected by his Widow. Longmans, Green and Co. 
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The British Uredinee and Ustilaginea. By C. B. Plowright. 
Kegan Paul, Trench and Co. 12s. 

The Folk-Lore of Plants. By the Rev. T, F. T. Dyer. 
and Windus. 6s. 


Chatto 


EDucaTION, 


A Text-Book of Physiography or Physical Geography. 
Edward Hull. G. W. Deacon. §s. 

Outlines of Natural Philosophy. By Professor J. D. Everett. 
Blackie and Son. 4s. 

The Elements of Mental and Moral Science as applied to Teach- 
ing. By W.C. Coupland. Joseph Hughes. 2s. 6d. 

The ‘Multum in Parvo’ Atlas of the World. W.and A. K. 
Johnston, 2s. 6d. 


By 


MISCELLANEA, 


Forbidden Fruit for Young Men. By Major Seton Churchill. 


Nisbet and Co. Is. 6d. 
Holiday Tasks. By James Payn. New edition. Chatto and 


Windus. 3s. 6d. 

Macaulay's Works and Life. Cheap edition in five volumes. 
Longmans, Green and Co. 12s. 6d. 

Shakespeare’s Heroines, Art Work. Sampson Low and Co. 
£5, 55- 

Social Progress: An Essay. By D. G. Thompson. 
mans, Green and Co. 7s. 6d. 

The Garden Oracle and Thericultural Year-Book. 
Hibberd. Gardeners’ Magazine Office. 

The Newspaper Dictionary. Edited by Charles Hartley. 
Groombridge and Sons. Is. 

Wordsworthiana. Edited by Professor Knight. 
and Co. 


Long- 


By Shirley 


Is. 


Macmillan 





MUSIC. 


The third of Messrs. Paterson’s Orchestral Concerts took 
place on Monday, when Mme. Belle Cole appeared as vocalist, 
and M. Gillet as solo violoncellist. The opening piece was 
Grieg’s ‘Im Herbst’ Overture, a work full of quaint rhythms 
and sudden modulations, but which, on a first hearing at least, 
strikes one as somewhat disjointed. One cannot see the forest 
for the trees. Of greater interest was Praeger’s Symphonic 
Prelude to ‘ Manfred,’ which is a fine example of pictorial writ- 
ing, and notable for its beautiful scoring. More than once there 
is a suggestion of the influence of other composers ; the use of 
the muted strings, for instance, as well as certain melodic and 
harmonic progressions, recall Wagner ; while a passage of broad 
melody, given first to the ‘cellos accompanied by the wind, 
reminds one of the garden scene in Gounod’s ‘ Faust.’ but 
these effects grow naturally from their surroundings, and are 
not exotics clumsily transplanted into unsuitable soil. The 
band gave the work a good rendering. Their playing of 
Beethoven’s Symphony in D (No. 2) was much less satis- 
factory, the first movement particularly, and, to a less de- 
gree, the second being roughly given; it was not, indeed, 
till the fiza/e that they reached a proper level, and a 
death - bed repentance not always wipe out the 
recollection of a wasted life. The last piece on the pro- 
gramme was Liszt’s first Rhapsodie, which was played as 
well as it deserved to be. As a solo violoncellist M, Gillet 
gave every satisfaction ; his instrument is not one of great 
purity of tone, but his feeling and technique are admirable. 
Thanks are due to him for bringing before us so charming a 
work as Raff's Concerto in D, which showed the performer’s 
restraint and artistic sympathy in the Larghetto, and his power 
of delicate phrasing in the ,Finale. Very delightful, too, was 
his playing of the pianissimo ’cello solo in his own Intermezzo, 
which is daintily written, and as interesting as a piece of the 
kind can be. Madame Belle Cole is not an ideal Mignon, and 
her singing of ‘Connais tu le pays’ was not that described in 
Wilhelm Meister. Nevertheless, her singing was enjoyable, 
from its accuracy and the clearness of her pronunciation. Un- 
fortunately singers who choose Scottish songs rarely hit upon 
the best ones ; and Madame Belle Cole was no exception to 
this rule. 

‘Ida: A Dream of Storybock-land,’ was repeated in Edin- 
burgh on Saturday with great success. ‘George Temple,’ the 


does 
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author of its extremely clever libretto, is no other than Sheriff 
Rampini, Elgin. 

After the musical celebrations customary to the holiday 
time, and, in fact, dedicated to it, the musical season in Glas- 
gow has now subsided into its ordinary course. The three last 
programmes of the Choral Union concerts have included such 
works as Wagner’s Prelude to ‘ Tristan and Isolde’ ; Goldmark’s 
‘Sakuntala’ Overture; Dr. A. C. Mackenzie’s introduction to 
‘Colomba’; Wagner's ‘ Voices of the Forest,’ from ‘ Siegfried’; 
a Scherzo of remarkable brilliancy by Dvorak ; Praeger’s Sym- 
phonic Prelude to Byron’s ‘ Manfred,’ and other works of great 
interest. Two of Beethoven’s Symphonies (the No. 1 in C and 
the No. 2 in D) have also been performed, suggesting the idea 
that it would be an excellent thing, and an educational 
feature of the scheme, if, as was done some years ago, the 
whole of Beethoven’s Symphonies could be included in the 
chronological order in which they were composed. The two 
symphonies in question, as well as that in B flat by Haydn 
(No. 4 of the Solomon set), were received with a degree of 
favour which testified to the progress of musical taste and the 
public appreciation of the highest class of instrumental music. 
The Prelude to ‘ Manfred,’ by Herr F. Praeger, was a notable 
specimen of work done by a musician resident in London, 
whose compositions have not yet been fully appreciated ; 
while the Hungarian Rhapsody (No. 1 in F) dedicated to 
Hans von Bulow, who was at one time conductor of the con- 
certs in Edinburgh and Glasgow, is an example of Liszt’s 
ability to adapt Hungarian national melodies for the orchestra. 
M. Sons and M. Gillet displayed much skill in their respective 
artistic spheres, the one by his performance of Beethoven's 
massive Violin Concerto, and the other by his interpretation 
of Raffs Violoncello Concerto in D. At the Popular Concert 
to-night (Saturday) M. Sons will again appear as a soloist 
in the A minor Concerto of Vieuxtemps ; while another pro- 
minent feature in the programme will be the Interlude between 
the third and fourth acts of Wagner’ ‘Tannhauser.” On 
Tuesday next Dr. Villiers Stanford’s ‘Irish Symphony’ will 
be performed for the first time at these concerts. Like Mr. 
Hamish MacCunn, Dr. Stanford draws upon the music of his 
native land, not 'so much by directly importing as by following 
the method and spirit of the national minstrelsy. Tuesday’s 
selection is also notable on account of the large amount of 
Schubert’s ‘Rosamunde’ music included in it. Not only is 
the Overture to be played, but likewise the Entracte and 
Ballet airs, which are so popular in Scotland. 





THEATRES. 


The playbills of the Edinburgh and Glasgow theatres remain 
unchanged this week. Pantomime is the order of the day in 
all save the Lyceum in the former, and the Royalty in the latter. 
In these the stage is occupied with ‘ Paul Jones’ and ‘ The 
Yeomen of the Guard,’ respectively. The pantomimes have all 
improved with time, and the whole of them show new features 

Other entertainments are running the theatres a close race’in 
the matter of attractiveness. ‘ Hercat,’ the American illusionist, 
is giving a clever performance in the Albert Hall, Edinburgh, 
which everybody should endeavour to witness. The excellent 
programmes at Cooke’s Circus are deservedly drawing crowded 
houses. 





PICTURES. 

The Winter Exhibition of the Royal Academy at Burlington 
House, London, is above the average. Several critics actually 
declare that the collection is the finest of the kind yet brought 
together. 





ARCH £ZOLOGY. 


An antique sword, believed to be a Covenanting relic, has 
been recovered from an old mine near Wishaw. The place, 
which has an entrance close to the Calder Water, may have been 
used as a hiding-place in the ‘ killing time.’ 

The Dumfries Antiquarian Society has been favoured by Mr. 
John Carlyle Aitken with ‘ Notes on the Abbey of Holywood and 
the Welshes of Collieston and Craigenputtock.’ 
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SCIENCE. 


In the Royal Society of Edinburgh, this week, Professor 
Tait delivered an address on ‘The Compressibility of Water, 
Glass, Mercury, and the Solutions of Salt.’ It was mentioned by 
him that, if the water of the ocean ceased suddenly to be .com- 
pressible, the effect would be that the mean depth of the whole 
ocean would be increased by about 116 feet, and that would 
involve the swamping of two million square miles of ground. 


The Natural History Society of Glasgow had this week one 
of a special course of lectures, open to members of all the 
Scientific Societies of the city, and lady friends. Professor 
W. A. Herdman, D.Sc., F.R.S.E., etc., of University College, 
Liverpool, discoursed on ‘ The Life-History of an Ascidian,’ a 
creature which was long spoken of by savans, when making 
merry at the Darwinian system of evolution, as ‘man’s early 
ancestor,’ and as one of ‘our poor relations.’ It was the crea- 
ture also which was made the subject of the late Lord Neaves’ 
famous song of ‘ The Leather Bottel,’ which used to be sung 
with such great gusto at the ‘Red Lion’ dinners, held during 
the week of the British Association meetings in various parts 
of the kingdom. The same creature served Professor Herd- 
man as an example for explaining and illustrating the great 
biological doctrine of the ‘ alteration of generations.’ 


The Society of Chemical Industry also met in Glasgow this 
week, when Mr. F. J. Rowan read a paper on ‘ Evaporation by 
Multiple Effect,’ and Mr. A. French another on ‘A Peculiar 
Crystalline Alloy of Copper, Tin, and Lead.’ 

The Scottish Horticultural Association has just held a meet- 
ing, at which papers were read by Mr. C. J. Mackenzie, Edin- 
burgh, on ‘Decorative Palms’; by Mr. Mark King, Bonning- 
ton, on ‘Nature Seed-Sowing’; and by Mr. John Arthur 
Carlisle, on the ‘ Culture of the Tuberose.’ 


The Edinburgh Botanical Society, at its meeting held this 
week, had another paper by Mr. A. Gellatly ‘On the wood of 
certain resin-prod:cing trees’; and a contribution by Mr. John 
Wilson ‘ On the fertilisation of Asfidistra elatior by slugs.’ 


The Glasgow Philosophical Society the other night heard a 
joint-paper describing ‘A Scheme of Cremation suited to the 
Requirements of Glasgow,’ by Mr. James Chalmers, 1.A., archi- 
tect,and Mr. William, engineer and manager, Tradeston Gas 
Works. 

In the Graduates’ Section of the Institution of Engineers and 
Shipbuilders in Scotland, there has been under discussion the 
‘ Normal Indicated Horse-Power Rule,’ proposed by the North- 
East Coast Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders. Mr. M. 
T. Brown, B.Sc., has exhibited and explained a model of a new 
universal mill for rolling ‘ iron and steel bars having “ crucifix” 
sections.’ 


The Associate Section of the Institute of Civil Engineers 
had, at the opening of the session this week, a paper by Mr. 
E. J. Duff (Whitworth Scholar), on ‘ Electric Welding and its 
Application to the Arts.’ 


The Committee of the Museum in connection with the 
Greenock Library and Philosophical Society has reason to be 
pleased with the progress it has made in its ornithological 
department. For several years it has given special attention 
to the formation of a thoroughly good collection of British 
birds. It goes on increasing from year to year, and last year 
no fewer than 141 additions were made to it. Twenty-four 
particularly beautiful specimens were brought from America, 
all of which are British birds, being classified as such in the 
British Museum catalogues, which are used in arranging the 
birds in their cases. 

On the farm of Horsemuir, near Stewarton, a pair of starlings 
are at present rearing a young brood in the decayed trunk of a 
tree. The eggs were laid in December, and about Christmas 
the young birds were first heard chirping in the nest, 

Professor Ray Lankester urges that a Government grant 
should be made for the promotion of the study of food fishes on 
the coasts of this country. ; 

The Duke of Argyll reads a paper ‘ On certaiu Bodies, ap- 
parently of organic origin, from a Quartzite bed near Inveraray,’ 
at a special meeting of the Royal Society on Monday next. 








M EMORY.—LOISETTE’S SYSTEM OF MEMORY 


TRAINING.—‘ Of great advantage to a strong memory; incalculable aid 
to a weak one.’—Rev. J. M. Buckley, D.D., Editor NV. ¥. Christian Advocate. 
*I was able to give the gist of any book after reading it once.'—Rev. J. M. Mac- 
donald, M.A. ‘Easily acquired and very interesting.’—Rev. S. Bell, M.D. ‘Cure 
of mind-wandering, and increase of vocabulary.’.—J. Macgregor, M.A. ‘Top in 
examination.'—T. Tate, M.A. 

Lessons by Post in Class for Reduced Fee. Prospectus Free. 
A. LOISETTE, 37 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE. 


ORTIMER & SON, 86 GeorGe Srreet, EDINBURGH, 
Manvuracturers of HAMMERLESS and HAMMER Guns, with Latest Im- 
provements, Highest Class Shooting, and Finishh EXPRESS DOUBLE, and 
ROOK RIFLES. Guns for the Colonies and Gamekeepers. Cartridges, Ammu- 
nition, and Apparatus of Best Quality and Moderate Price. 











THE WORKS AND LIFE OF 


LORD MACAULAY. 


POPULAR EDITION. 


FIVE VOLUMES. Price 2s. 6d. each Volume. 


Messrs. LONGMANS & CO. beg to announce that they have 
just published a Uniform Popular Edition of Lord Macaulay’s Works, 
and his Life and Letters by Sir G. O. Trevelyan, Bart., as follows :— 


2 oe 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 2 vols. 1628 pp. crown 8vo, . 5 O 
ESSAYS AND LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 1: vol. 928 


pp- crown 8vo, ‘ , , . - 26 
MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS;|AND SPEECHES. :: vol. 

800 pp. crown 8vo, ‘ . ; ss a 
LIFE AND LETTERS. By Sir G. O. Trevetyan, Bart. 

1 vol. 718 pp. crown 8vo, . ° ° ° - 26 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


In Crown 4to. Cloth. Price 7s. 6d. net. 
HE SCOTTISH PARAPHRASES.—An Account of their 
History, Authors, and Sources; together with the Minutes of the General 
Assembly and Extracts from Presbytery Records relative thereto; reprints of the 
Editions of 1745, 1751, and 1781 ; Information regarding Hymns Contemporary with 
the Paraphrases ; and some Account of the Scripture Songs of 1706. By DouGias 
J. MAcLaGan. 
EDINBURGH : ANDREW ELLIOT, 17 Princes Srreer. 
HE ANNALS OF THE EDINBURGH STAGE. 
Wirtu An Account or THE Risk AND ProGcress or Dramatic WRITING 
IN SCOTLAND. 
By JAMES C. DIBDIN. 








WitiiaM ARcHeR, the eminent dramatic critic, writes as follows :—‘I have just 
received a copy of a very curious and interesting book, unquestionably the most 
important contribution to stage-history that has appeared for many years. It is 
entitled ‘‘ The Annals of the Edinburgh Stage.” The Author is a great-grandson of 
Charles Dibdin, to whom we owe ‘‘ Tom Bowling "—. . . in short, a scion of one of 
the most industrious, literary, and artistic families on record.’ 

Mr. Henry IrvinG writes: ‘Permit me to express the great pleasure I have 
derived from the reading of your ‘‘ Annals,” a most admirable book.’ 

The Daily Telegraph says:—‘. . . One might go on quoting from this delightful 
volume, but enough has been said to urge lovers of the stage to peruse it for them- 
selves. .. . No pains have been spared to render the volume what we can con- 
fidently assert it to be, one of the most interesting works in connection with the 
subject that has appeared for many years.’ 

The Scotsman says:—‘In this substantial volume Mr. Dibdin has produced a 
work which is plainly the result of great labour and care.’ 





In RoxsurGu BinpineG, Gitt Tor, and Ning Futt-pace ILtustRrarions, 
502 Pages, price One Guinea net. 


RICHARD CAMERON, 
1 Soutu St. Davip STREET, 
And all Booksellers. 





ATALOGUE OF SECOND-HAND BOOKS, and Sundry 
Remainders of New and Uncut Books (No. 62 for JANUARY), at greatly 
reduced prices, post free. —WILLIAM Porrer, 30 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 
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TO THE ELECTORS OF THE 


dena DIVISION OF LANARKSHIRE. 


FELLOW-COUNTRYMEN AND ELECTORS,— 


The lamented death of your late Member has created a vacancy which a largely- 
representative portion of your constituency, including Working Men’s Associations, has 
done me the honour to ask me to fill. 


In accepting the invitation, let me pay my tribute to the energy and enterprise of the 
late Sir William Pearce, who has given to the Clyde a most conspicuous position through- 
out the world. It will be my endeavour, if elected, to maintain, and, if possible, enhance 
that position. 


If I should become the representative of your important constituency, I believe I 
might be of some use in still further promoting the prosperity of the great industries upon 
4 which so many of you are dependent, and more especially those connected with ship- 
4 building. 


The relation between the Clyde Industries and the maintenance of the Union, now 
absorbing public attention, is strikingly intimate. 


The question before the country is whether the United Kingdom is to be main- 
tained in its integrity, or whether it is to be disintegrated, and therefore discredited before 
the world. 


I am strongly of opinion that we should maintain intact that great Empire which it 
has taken centuries to build up, and which, with its vast Indian and Colonial possessions, 
is the admiration of the civilised world. Upon the maintenance of the United Kingdom 
depends our extended and extending commerce over every part of the globe. The unity 
of our country is desirable for the entire community, but more particularly for the working 
classes. Should Great Britain be discredited as the commercial centre of the world, the 
industries of the country would collapse, and working men would be the first to suffer. 


Having regard to the extreme gravity of the issue before us, I think all other political 
or local questions should, for the moment, be held subordinate, notwithstanding my 


d antecedents as a Liberal politician, from which I in no way swerve. The present election, 
; in my opinion, turns mainly on the one great question of the maintenance of the Union, 
2 and I feel no reluctance in appealing for the suffrages of my countrymen on such an issue. 


I wish it, however, to be clearly understood that I am in favour of the largest 
extension of local self-government compatible with the cohesion of the Empire, the 
control of one Imperial Parliament, and the safeguarding of the interests of our working 
millions, whose very existence depends upon the security afforded by a strong and stable 
Government. 


To protect our vast commerce at home and abroad we require a largely extended 
Navy, the creation of which on sound economic principles I shall do my utmost to 
promote. 


I shall visit you immediately, when I shall have the pleasure of addressing you, and 
in the meantime I need not say that local interests will have the same attention which I 
hope has characterised my previous career in Parliament. 


JOHN PENDER. 


18 ARLINGTON STREET, LONDON, S,W., 
31st December 1888, 


Published by ARCHIBALD CRAIG, Writer, 
156 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, Election Agent, 
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ee UNIVERSITY UNION BALL. 


Patroness—H.R.H. THE PRINCESS LOUISE 
(MARCHIONESS OF LORNE). 


LADIES’ COMMITTEE. 


The Duchess of Buccleuch, President. 

The Dowager-Duchess of Roxburghe. 

The Duchess of Roxburghe. 

The Marchioness of Huntly. 

The Marchioness of Lothian. 

The Marchioness of Tweeddale. 

The Countess of Home. 

The Countess of Galloway. 

The Countess of Rosebery. 

The Countess of Strathmore. 

The Countess of Wemyss. 

The Lady Octavia Shaw-Stewart. 

The Lady Susan Grant-Suttie. 

The Lady Lilian Wemyss. 

The Lady Balfour of Burleigh. 

The Lady Colville of Culross. 

The Lady Lamington. 

The Lady Melgund. 

The Lady Napier and Ettrick. 

The Hon. Lady Campbell of Blythswood. 
The Hon. Mrs. Balfour. 

The Hon. Mrs. Blair. 

The Hon. Mrs. Hope, Belmont. 

Lady Gibson-Craig, Riccarton. 

Lady Paton, 33 George Square. 

Lady Sandford, London. 

Lady Thomson, Glasgow. 

Lady Turner, 6 Eton Terrace. 

Mrs. Adam, 34 Moray Place. 

Mrs. Adam, Gillsland Road. 

Mrs. Annandale, 34 Charlotte Square. 

Mrs. Armstrong, 7 Walker Street. 

Miss Balfour of Whittinghame, Prestonkirk. 
Mrs. Leslie Balfour, 31 Abercromby Place. 
Mrs. Bayley Balfour, Inverleith House. 
Mrs. George Berry, 23 Rutland Street. 
Mrs. Black, Redwood, Spylaw Road. 

Mrs. Boyd, 11 Abercromby Place. 

Mrs. Baldwin Brown, 3 Grosvenor Street. 
Mrs. Crum Brown, 8 Belgrave Crescent. 
Mrs. Brown, 32 Moray Place. 

Mrs. Butcher, 27 Palmerston Place. 

Mrs. Chiene, 26 Charlotte Square. 

Mrs. Childers, 6 St. George’s Place, London. 
Miss Christison, 40 Moray Place. 

Mrs. Clouston, Tipperlinn House. 

Mrs. Cotterill, 23 Walker Street. 

Mrs. Cox, 34 Drumsheugh Gardens. 

Mrs. Halliday Croom, 25 Charlotte Square. 
Miss Stormonth Darling, 10 Great Stuart Street. 
Mrs. Duncan, 37 Palmerston Place. 

Mrs. Ralph Dundas, 28 Drumsheugh Gardens. 
Mrs. Dunlop, 13 Great Stuart Street. 

Mrs, Findlay, 3 Rothesay Terrace. 

Mrs. Fraser, 8 Moray Place. 

Mrs. Campbell Fraser, 20 Chester Street. 
Mrs. Fraser, 13 Drumsheugh Gardens. 

Mrs. Gloag, 6 Heriot Row. 

Mrs. Berry Hart, 29 Charlotte Square. 

Mrs. Hodgson, Bonaly Tower, Colinton. 
Mrs. Graves-Irwin, 15 Atholl Crescent. 

Mrs. Allan Jamieson, 26 Rutland Street. 
Mrs. Kelland, 20 Clarendon Crescent. 

Mrs. Laurie, Nairne Lodge, Duddingston. 
Miss Lothian, 54 Queen Street. 

Mrs. M‘Bride, 16 Chester Street. 

Mrs. Macdonell, 1 Drumsheugh Place. 
Mrs. Maclagan, 5 Coates Crescent. 

Mrs. P. H. Maclaren, 1 Drumsheugh Gardens. 
Mrs. E. D. Malcolm, 21 Chester Street. 
Mrs. Masson, 58 Great King Street. 

Mrs. A. Graham Murray, 7 Rothesay Terrace. 
Mrs. Napier, 1: Heriot Row. 

Mrs. Shield Nicholson, Newbattle Terrace. 
Mrs. Normand, 15 Learmonth Terrace. 
Mrs. Patten, 16 Lynedoch Place. 

Miss Peddie, 15 Rutland Street. 

Mrs. J. P. B. Robertson, 19 Drumsheugh Gardens, 
Mrs. Argyll Robertson, 18 Charlotte Square. 
Mrs. Sceales, 14 Drummond Place. 

Mrs. Sellar, 15 Buckingham Terrace. 

Mrs. Skinner, 35 George Square. 

Miss Flora C. Stevenson, 13 Randolph Crescent. 
Miss Stirling, 20 Torphichen Street. 

Mrs. Story, The College, Glasgow. 

Mrs. Tait, 38 George Square. 

Mrs. Taylor, 6 Greenhill Park. 

Mrs. Comrie Thomson, 30 Moray Place. 
Miss Guthrie Wright, 4 Bruntsfield Terrace. 


Honorary Secretary.—Mrs. CHartes CATHCART, 8 Randolph Crescent. 
Honorary Treasurer.—W. A. Woon, Esq., C.A., 28 Frederick Street. 
The Ball will be held in the Music Hall and Assembly Rooms, on Wednesday, 


January 16th, at 10 o'clock. Tickets (£1, 11s. 6d.) can only be obtained through a 
Member of the Ladies’ Committee. 





CURATIVE MAGNETISM. 


| ecguranegel SMITH’S WORLD-WIDE FAMED MAGNETIC 

CURATIVE APPLIANCES. WAIST BELTS, LUNG INVIGORA. 
TORS, &c., for the Relief and Cure of RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, 
LUMBAGO, BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, LIVER COMPLAINT, 
KIDNEY DISEASE, NERVOUS DEBILITY, ASTHMA, &c. 


R. SMITH, 4 FREDERICK STREET and 12 MAITLAND STREET, 
EDINBURGH, Sole Manu/facturer. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


OPENING of New West End Branch Premises at 12 MAITLAND STREET. 
To ProvipE AccoOMMODATION for increasing business, and for the CoNVENIENCE 
of West Enp Resipents, Mr. Smith has leased these premises, 1: MAITLAND 
STREET, where every attention will be given to inquirers. Consultations and 
advice free as at Head Office. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Mr. SMITH is in possession of thousands of testimonials from all ranks and 
classes (the originals of which can be seen at his Head Office, 4 FREDERICK 
STREET, EpinsurGu). 

LUMBAGO, Etc. 
20 Atholl Crescent, Edinburgh, 2oth Dec. 1888. 

Dear S1r,—I have used your Magnetic Appliances for several years, and found 
great benefit, especially in regard to Lumbago, from which I have since been entirely 
free. ‘ AbAM ROLLAND. 

Mr. R. Smith, 4 Frederick St., Edinburgh. 

SCIATICA. 
22 Walker St., Edinburgh, 22d Dec. 1888. 

Dear S1r,—My knowledge of the genuine curative properties of your Magnetic 
Appliances enables me to give you my cordial permission to use my name as a 


reference. M. Wicur. 
Mr. R. Smith, 4 Frederick St., Edinburgh. 


For full information regarding the application of Magnetism as a means of restor- 
ing and maintaining health, lists of Testimonials from all parts of the country, Price- 
list, &c., see Mr. Smith's 48-page Illustrated Pamphlet, to be had gratis on applica- 
tion. All communications addressed to the Head Office, 4 Freperick STREET, 
EpinsurGu, will be promptly attended to. 


CONSULTATIONS Personatty or py Letter, FREE, The Appliances 
are forwarded Post Free to any address in the United Kingdom. 


R. SMITH, 


4 FREDERICK STREET anp 12 MAITLAND STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


Orrice Hours—1o a.oM. till 7 p.m. ; Saturdays, 1o till 4. 


BOSFUR—BEEF FORCE. 





BOsPUR—THe GENUINE STRENGTH-GIVER. 


BOSPUR—TuHE Most NOURISHING Hot DRINK 
IN THE WORLD. 


BOSPUR—SERVED HOT AT ALL THE BEST 
LUNCHEON ROOMS. 


OSPUR—OF ALL GROCERS IN BOTTLES AT 
Is., 2s., and 5s. 6d. each. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
W. WALLACE AULD & CO., EDINBURGH. 
Se ar AO & > oO. 
COAL MERCHANTS AND REMOVAL CONTRACTORS, 
49 BROUGHTON STREET and 
67 CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Waacons, Lorriges, AND VANS FOR Hire. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 
CLOTHES WASHED WITHOUT 
RUBBING. 


PLYNINE 


SHOULD BE USED BY EVERY HOUSEWIFE 
AND LAUNDRESS. 


It surpasses all other preparations as a cleansing agent, and by its use clothes of 
every description are speedily and thoroughly washed without any rubbing, and 








without their being in any way injured. With it a washing can be done for HALF 
THE COST, in ONE-FOURTH THE TIME, and with ONE-TENTH OF THE LABOUR usually 
required, Free from smell. Seware of /mitations. 


In Penny Packets and Boxes of One Dozen from all Grocers and Oilmen. 
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The Scottish Art Review 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC; 
AND LITERATURE. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


A Feature of the Magazine is the Separate Plates, two of which are presented with each Number. 


They are 


either Original Drawings or Etchings, or first-class Reproductions of Celebrated Pictures. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 1880. 


yom the Articles which are in preparation for The Scottish Art 
Review, and which will appear in its pages, are the following :— 


NATIONAL. 


Scottish Country Houses and Castles, their 
Interiors, Art Treasures, and Legendary and Authentic His- 
tories. The Papers will be written by many competent 
writers, and will be <tlustrated profusely with original 
drawings by W. G. BuRN Murpocu, Rosert LITTLE, E. 
A. WALTON, T. CRAWFORD HAMILTON, A. ROCHE, etc. etc. 

Scottish Palaces, Castles, Cathedrals, and 
Churches, Architecturally and Archzeologically described, and 
illustrated with Original Sketches. 

Scottish Country Villages, their Artistic As- 

ts and the Amenities of Rural Life, by WrL1.1AM JOLLy, 
.M.L, etc. etc. Jilustrated by JAMES PATERSON, SAM 
REID, etc. etc. 

Types of Scottish Character. 

Original Sketches. 


Old Masters in Scottish Public Galleries. 


Scottish Artists of the Old Time. J/lustrated 
with reproductions of some of their leading works. This 
Series will include Critical Estimates and J///ustrations of 
ConsTABLE, Davip Scott, Rev. JOHN THOMSON, RAE- 
BURN, etc. etc. 

Scottish Artists of These Days, being Critical 


Estimates, with Reproductions of the works of RoBERT 
HERDMAN, R.S.A., W. Q. OrRCHARDSON, R.A., W. E. 
LockHartT, R.S.A., SAM BouGu, R.S.A., ete. etc. 


Scottish Picture Collections. A_ series of 
Articles upon the Private Collections in Scotland. /i/ustrated 
with Reproductions. 

The Scottish Theatre; its History and Asso- 
ciations. Jilustrated with Portraits of Scottish Actors and 
Reproductions of Old Play Bills, ete. 

Scottish Men of Letters of Old Time: Critical 
Articles. Ji/ustrated with Portraits. These will include 
Papers on CHARLES KIRKPATRICK SHARPE, LOCKHART, 
Jerrrey, Macvey Napier, WILsoN, Hocc, De QUINCEY, 
etc. etc. 

Scottish Men of Letters of the Present; Critical 
Sketches, with Fortraits, of ANDREW LANG, Professor 
Masson, Professor J. S. BLACKIE, etc. etc. 

Artistic Aspects of Scottish University Life, 
Illustrated with Original Sketches. 


Scottish Presses, being a Series of Accounts of 


FouLiIs, BASSENDYNE, CONSTABLE, and other famous 
Scottish Printing-houses. 


Illustrated with 


Also numerous PAPERS by ‘AN OLD WAGNERIAN,’ Ropert AITKEN, WILLIAM ALEXANDER (Author of Joh 


GENERAL. 
Symposium on Art and Artistic Methods. 


A great number of Artists at home and abroad have been 
invited to contribute papers. 

Symposium on Education in the Arts and 
Crafts. A number of Art Teachers, Examiners, and others 


interested in the education of artists and handicraftsmen 
have been invited to contribute papers. 





The Recent Discoveries in the Acropolis. By 
Miss JANE E. HARRISON. Jilustrated by numerous hitherto 
unpublished Photographs of the Antiquities disclosed by recent 
exploration. 

The Minor Arts, the Teaching of Handicraft 
and Design. With Jilustrative Sketches. By CHARLES G, 
LELAND and other Writers. 

Beginnings in Decoration and Mural Painting. 
Illustrated with Reproductions of Photographs and Sketches. 
By Professor BALDWIN BROWN. 

A Series of Papers upon Living English 
Novelists. With Portraits. Including GEoRGE MEREDITH, 
LAURENCE OLIPHANT, WALTER BESANT, etc. etc. 


A Series of Papers upon American Men of 
Letters. With Portraits, including WALT WHITMAN, 


Henry James, Georce W. Casie, W. D. Howe Lts, 
T. B. ALDRICH, etc. etc. 


A First Night at the Lyceum. By Witiiam 


ARCHER. J/ilustrated with Original Sketches by W. G. BURN 
MURDOCH. 


Practical Hints on Etching. With Illustrative 
Etchings. By FRANK SHORT. 


A Series of Papers upon Great Foreign 


Novelists. By various Writers. With Portraits. TOLsTot, 
DosToIgFFsKY, TURGUENEFF, ZOLA, DAUDET, FLAUBERT. 


A Series of Etudes of Wagner. By An Op 


WAGNERIAN. 


A Series of Etudes of Brahms. 
Other Great Composers: Critical Sketches. 


With Portraits. 
Notes upon Musical Life in Germany. 


Studio Notes from Paris and Rome. Ji/us- 
trated with Original Sketches. 


Gibb of 


Gushetneuk), WILLIAM ARCHER, H. Betys& BAILDoN, W. A. BARRETT, Professor JOHN STUART BLACKIE, H1ppotyte J. BLANC, 
Professor BALDWIN Brown, EDWARD CARPENTER, EmMiIL Ciauss, W. M. Conway, Miss ALICE CoRKRAN, WALTER CRANE, 
HAVELOCK ELLIs, Professor PATRICK GEDDEs (Author of Zvery Man his own Art Critic, etc.), Miss JANE E. HARRISON, CHARLES 
G. Letanp, T. CaRLAw Martin (Author of Zisst), WILLIAM Morris, JAMES OLIPHANT, ERNEST RADFORD, Mrs. MARY REED, 
CaRL RgINECKE, ErNEsT Ruys (Editor of Camelot Series), MorLEY RoneRTs, JOHN M. ROBERTSON, CHARLES SAYLE, Miss 
ADELINE SERGEANT (Authoress of Jacodi’s Wife, etc. etc.), WILLIAM SHARP, FRANK SHORT, Mrs. WiLtIaM SrpcwicK, Professor 


R. A. M. STEVENSON, MORTIMER 


HEELER, GLEESON WHITE (Editor of Ba/lades and Rondeaus), Mrs. YOUNG, and others. 


The ILLUSTRATIONS during the year will consist largely of reproductions by the best existing processes of ORIGINAL 


DRAWINGS goon following, amo 
T. CRAWForD HaMILTON, hw 


other artists: —W. S. BLACK, GEORGE CLAUSEN, JOSEPH CRAWHALL, Jun., JAMES GUTHRIE, 
ENRY, JOHN Lavery, Ropert Litre, A. D. MACCORMICK, HARRINGTON MANN, ARTHUR 


MELVILLE, W. G, BuRN Murpocu, JAMES PaTerson, A. Rocue, FRANK SHORT, A. Monro SMITH, GARDEN G. SMITH, WILLIAM 


STRANG, Heywoop Sumner, E. A. 
French, and Dutch painters. 


ALTON, and will also comprise reproductions of pictures owned in Scotland of famous 





GLASGOW: 


243 ST. 
LONDON: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C, 


VINCENT STREET. 
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FrysPures 
Concentrated Coco 


REFRESHING—-NOURISHING-—-STRENGTHENING. 
HALF A TEA-SPOONFUL 18 SUFFICIENT TO MAKE A CUP OF MOST DELICIOUS COCOA. 


This choice preparation of Cocoa makes tful and asel 
a deligh me for oe gh. y Seong nutritious, easily digested milated, it 


e@ TO SECURE THIS ARTICLE, ASK FOR ‘FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA,’ 
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IN 1889 * H A M P A G N E 
; the NEXT DIVISION of PROFITS of the Scortish Unton anp J} LEMOINE, 
5 NATIONAL INSURANCE Company takes place. i 
§ 88 VIN BRUT, Vintage 1884—54s. per Dozen Bottles. 
: IN 1004 VIN BRUT, Royal Cuvée, 1880 Vintage, 
é the BONUS ADDITIONS made to Ordinary Profit Policies were at As § 
4 s SuPPLIED TO 
Goamad £2 FER Cant. PER ANNU. H.R.H. The PRINCE OF WALES, 
The RATES of PREMIUM MODERATE, and P H.R.H. The DUKE OF EDINBURGH, anp To 
hod fick : ersons can H.M. The Late EMPEROR FREDERICK of GERMANY. 
: time. by a ~ i payable during life- 66s. per Dozen Bottles—Half-Bottles 4s. per 2 Dozen extra. 
Sole Agent for Scotland: 
COTTISH UNION AND NATIONAL JAMES LYLE, 2 NIcoLtson Street, EDINBURGH. 
y INSURANCE COMPANY. a 
ELD GLASSES (MILITARY), with all the Latest 


Issued by the SCOTTISH UNION and NATIONAL 
BONUS POLICIES INSURANCE COMPANY, the Profit being reserved 





Ny AT for those whose payments accumulated at 
“% cent. amount to the sum ah eed on this his plan 
j NON-PROFIT may be secured by 5, 15, or a yo yments, or by 
RATES Premiums during Life, or on a ta ms Scale for 
Five Years. 
* The SCOTTISH UNION and NATIONAL INSUR- 
POLES CE SOMEANY Pewee Soci Hoste 
occupation. inary t Policies e 
POLICIES World-Wide after three years in accordance with their 
conditions. Within that time the limits of Residence 
Issued by and Travel are very extensive. 


COTTISH UNION AND NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
(Established 1824. Capital Six Millions.) 
JOHN M. M‘CANDLISH, General Manager. 
J. K. MACDONALD, Secretary. 


EDINBURGG ooveve ss 000 35 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
LONDON ove sessseseseseeeeee 3 KING WILLIAM STREET. 
GLASGOW -seees s00000002.150 WEST GEORGE STREET. 


And at 
DUBLIN, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, LEEDS, 
BIRMINGHAM, NEWCASTLE. 


I 
F Improvements for Reconnoitring with Rapidity without Fatigue to the Eyes. 
MARINE BINOCULARS, with High Power, Specially Made for ‘ Pickinc ur 


Licuts aT Sea.’ 


OPERA GLASSES, handy for all Purposes, having High Power and Clear 


Definition, 10s. 6d. to 66s. 





LENNIE, Optician, 46 PRINCES STREET. 





SCOTCH SHORTBREAD. 


PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS. 
SCOTCH OATCAKES. 


In Tins for Inland or Foreign Parcel Post. 


ROBERT A. PATON 
BAKER AND CONFECTIONER 

33 GEORGE STREET 
AND 33 ROSE STREET 

EDINBURGH. 

ESTABLISHED 





1812. 








CRANSTON & ELLIOT’S SPECIAL PRICE LIST. 
THE “KORASS” CARPET 


Made from the Best WooLs, Seamless or Woven in one entire piece—excellent wear. 


Rich, soft Colourings; High-Class Designs. These Carpets, besides being Bordered and 
Fringed, are REVERSIBLE, and are only obtainable from CRANSTON & ELLIOT, the 


Sole Maker: Makers. 


” CARPETS. No Carpet without the Registered Trade Mark sewn in corner of Carpet is 
Genuine, and Imitations are simply Worthless. 


Special sizes to suit particular rooms can be hadin four days. Patterns sent Post Free on Application. 


SIZES IN STOCK. 
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9 9 — by6 eee I 1 0 12 ” —— by 10 ” 6 in. . 2 5 6 
9 ” — by7 ” 6 in. . I 4 6 12 ” ——— by 2,, * 2 12 6 
9 ” —by9,, “es I 9 6 13 ” 6 in. by 12 ” °* . 2 18 6 
10 ” 6 in. by 9 ” * 6° * 1 14 6 15 Cee ”» © © © 3 6 6 


FIFTY DIFFERENT DESIGNS AND COLOURINGS. 
47, 47a, 48, 49, 51, 58 NORTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH. 
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